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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


omnia 
YYVIE Government of Spain has addressed to that of France a 

Note, in which it complains bitterly of the assistance afforded 
by French officials, in the Basses Pyrénées, to the Carlist cause. 
From the tone of the Note—which is analysed elsewhere—and 
the bitterness of the expressions employed, it is considered in 
France an ultimatum, and believed to have been dictated by 
Prince Bismarck. Parisian journalists evén ask whether Ger- 
many is seeking any special concession, gr only a pretext for war. 
The French Government appears to have allowed the Note to 
reach the Times, and will, it is stated, submit its answer to the 
Courts of Europe. Meanwhile, the Duc Decazes is gathering 
information to enable him to make.a reply, and there are 
rumours of a circular protesting against German dictation. It 
is possible, as we have endeavoured to show, that too much 
importance has been given to the Note; that it is an 
effort on the part of Marshal Serrano’s Cabinet to shift 
the odium of their failure to subdue Carlism on to the 
nearest shoulders, which happen to be those of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon; and that the President is playing for popularity, rather 
than furthering German interests. It seems to be certain that 
the commotion caused by the Note has greatly pleased the 
Spaniards. 











Rumours from the seat of war in Spain now all take one form. 
The Basques and Navarrese are growing rapidly tired of the war, 
of which they bear the brunt. One day there is a report of a 
mutiny in the Carlist ranks, another day of a surrender, and on a 
third, of a voluntary disbandment. It is probable that there is 
some smoke under all this fire, but it is observable that such 
rumours come from Santander, that intelligence from Santander 
is, as a rule, false, and that the Spanish Government seems more 
and not less bitter with all who assist the Carlists. No southward 
movement, however, of the Carlists is now talked of, and winter, 
which always cripples them, is rapidly coming on. On the other 
hand, it seems clear that the last levy has failed, that the Govern- 
ment has not nearly enough men, and that the Provinces have 
almost too much to do to restrain the bands—half-Carlist, half- 
brigand—which arise everywhere, levy contributions, and tax the 
rich, are met by hastily-gathered troops, and disappear. 

Lord Coleridge made a speech at Exeter on Tuesday, at the 
celebration of the anniversary of the Socicty for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge and of that for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in which he insisted much on the necessity that the 
clergy of the Church should seize every opportunity to take 
counsel of the laity, and declared that if the state of feeling 
shown by Parliament in relation to the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act should remain unchanged, the legal position of the 
Church could not but be affected. He did not himself object 


to splendid ritual, so long as it was merely adopted for 
the sake of the help which art gives to the soul; but he 
would prefer the baldest possible service in a barn, to a grand 
ritual founded on the sacerdotal principle, on which it was ad- 
mitted, both by friends and opponents, that the ritual of the 
Ritualistic party is really intended to rest. Not that Lord Cole- 





ridge denied the legal right of the Sacerdotal party to a place in 
the Church of England, for the Prayer-book in several places 
distinctly recognises their principle; and indeed in the age in 
which the Prayer-book was compiled very anti-Romanist persons 
like Manton, Cromwell's chaplain, went a long way towards 
sacerdotalism in their defence of the sacrament of Confession . 
and Absolution. But the legal right of the Sacerdotal party 
was one thing, and its chance of exerting power over the 
laity quite another, and this last Lord Coleridge strongly denied. 
The mind of the age had gone away from sacerdotalism, and the 
clergy would exercise and extend the great influence they would 
have if they represented the laity, only by going away from it 
also. Lord Coleridge is about right there; but what will the 
clergy do? Is not the spell and fascination of sacerdotal power 
upon them, so that they could not repudiate it, if they would? 
It is said that, of the younger clergy, a larger proportion every 
year lean to High views, and claim the power of the Keys. 


A Paris correspondent of last Saturday's Times asserted, on the 
authority of a letter in the Magdeburg Gazette, that it is in con- 
templation to choose Queen Victoria as arbitrator between Den- 
mark and Germany, giving her power to fix what the Treaty of 
Prague meant by ‘‘the North-Slesvig districts,”—the districts 
where a popular vote was to be taken as to whether they would 
be annexed to Germany or to Denmark. If the proposal is ever 
really made, we trust the Queen will decline the arbitration, 
unless it is fully understood that her judgment is not to be 
restricted by any German taboo on Alsen, or Diippel, or any 
other district of North Slesvig. An arbitration so limited would 
not be a real arbitration, and it would not befit the dignity of an 
English Monarch to accept it. With full power, the Queen, con- 
sidering her close relations both to Denmark and to Germany, 
would certainly be an impartial arbiter. 


It will be remembered that Lord Carnarvon, ‘in his latest speech 
on the Fiji Islands, stated that he had requested Sir Hercules 
Robinson to visit them and report finally on the expediency of 
annexation. It would now appear that Sir Hercules, a very able 
and experienced Colonial Governor, had permission, in certain 
contingencies, to act at once, for, according to a telegram from 
Melbourne, dated 15th inst., he has annexed the islands to the 
Empire and hoisted the British flag. ‘The absurd “ conditions,” 
therefore, with which it was at first attempted to fetter the Queen's 
sovereignty have been waived, and the islands become a regular 
part of the Colonial Empire. It will probably be possible to levy 
a native police, armed and organised on the Irish plan. 


The Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, 
was on Thursday morning safely delivered of a son. Mother and 
child have since been doing well. 


Tt is stated that the new Bill on the Landsturm, to be intro- 
duced at the next Session of the German Parliament, will include 
every man under forty-two in the “first call ;” that is, every 
man in Germany under that age, and not an invalid, wil! be 
liable to be drawn into the fighting Landwehr, many regiments 
of which, it should be remembered, actually marched into France 
and fought in the late war. It is calculated that with this addi- 
tion, and without new cadres, Germany will be able to mobilise 
1,800,000 men. No such force can be necessary to defend scr 
against France, and the Chancellor will scarcely carry his ill 
without showing that she is in danger both from France and Russia, 
the latter a power which ordinary Germans dread exceedingly. 
Even the Chancellor's influence will, however, be strained by this 
Bill, unless he introduces clauses exempting the Landsturm from 
being sent out of the country. Germans do not want to be lable 
to service into middle-age. 


The general result of the elections to the French Councils - 
General seems to be that the Monarchists and Republicans o« 
about equal, and that the Bonapartists, 150 in number, or say 
ten per cent. of the whole, hold the balance. This is a gain for 
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the Republicans, who were formerly kept down by the local nota- is not the slightest ground for assuming a Particular rate of in 
bilities, rarely Republicans, whom the peasantry sent up to | crease in American population, or wealth, or rate of expenditure. 
manage local affairs. Moreover, as the Legitimists, Orleanists, | and still less for assuming a particular rate of interest on property. 
and Bonapartists cannot act together, the elections leave the | which is the first point of all. Suppose the Union is worth 
Republicans the strongest single party, and in possession, in par- £6,400,000,000 now, which it may be, or not, and the interest on 
ticular, of almost every important town. Outside Paris, it is | that to be ten per cent., doubling that property will not double 
true, local ascendancy has seldom helped any political cause in | wealth, in the sense of wealth against debt, unless the interest 
France, but still the elections show that the peasantry are not | remains stationary. Now the tendency of accumulation ig to 


hostile to the Republic. 


diminish average return. The true point to be ascertained about 
debt is the proportion its interest bears to the annual income of. 


The Arnim scandal has presented no new feature this week. | ie taille eek ee tei ae es len 2 ’ 
The Count remains in custody, but on the report of two physi- | na, , on Hills up, that will become 


cians has been removed from prison to a maison de santé, where | 


he can have more exercise. The Berlin Tribunal affirms, through 


Sir T. D. Acland has had a correspondence with Mr, Mitchell, 


its President, that it is not under the influence of the Foreign | one of the most prominent leaders of the agricultural labourers 
Office, and semi-official correspondents allege that the only cause | who has recently published a statement showing that a labourer, 
, bs 


of quarrel between Prince Bismarck and Count Arnim was the 


adhesion of the latter to the Legitimist partyin France, which the 
Prince considers dangerous. It is rumoured that among the 
letters retained is one with notes by Prince Bismarck most 
disrespectful to the Emperor; that one contains a sharp rebuke 
to Count Arnim for writing private letters to his master, and that 
one reveals future objects of policy ; but there is no proof what- 
ever of the truth of any one of these stories, All that seems clear 
is, that Prince Bismarck is very much out of temper, and that the 
political air in Berlin is much disturbed in consequence. 





The Directors of the Midland Railway, who were the first to 
carry third-class passengers by all trains, have found that experi- 
ment partially successful. The increase in the receipts from 
third-class passengers has been very great, they having risen from 
£566,914, in 1870, to £983,356 in 1873. On the other hand, the 
second-class receipts have fallen from £356,051 in 1871, to 
£189,436 in 1873, and there has been considerable increase in 
the cost of “haulage.” The Directors have therefore deter- 
mined to abolish the second class, to reduce the first-class 
charge to 1}d. a mile, and to discontinue return-tickets. 
There is every probability, as we have tried to show 
elsewhere, that the experiment will succeed financially, but a cer- 
tainty that it will greatly diminish the comfort of first-class 
passengers, It is believed that the other great Railway Companies, 
which must follow suit, will not try the same experiment, but 
will retain three classes, reducing the price of the second. They 
hope thus, without incommoding first-class traffic, to fill the 
second-class carriages; in fact, to tempt part of the third-class 
passengers to pay a higher fare. It remains to be seen which is 
the better plan, but the latter is the more comfortable one. 





‘ The Shanghai Correspondent of the Times forwards a curious 
document illustrative of public opinion in Japan. It is a 
memorial forwarded to the Japan Privy Council, by per- 
sons apparently powerful enough to secure the _publica- 
tion of their prayer in the official Gazette. The writers 
allege that they have heard that the Chinese are collecting a 


flect to expel the Japanese troops from Formosa, although the | 
Pekin Ministry had stated that they had nothing to do with the | 


island, If this rumour is true, Japan is deceived, and “ our rage 
and gnashing of teeth at this thought are beyond the power of 
words to express. Not even by trampling to powder the 400 


Provinces of China and massacring the inhabitants would our | 


iron hearts be satisfied. How could we show our faces before 
the nation as faithful retainers, if we did not devour the flesh and 
skin of the Emperor of China?” They therefore demand that 
Soyeshima, the Ambassador, should again be sent to Pekin to de- 
mand a full explanation; and if this is not satisfactory, that war 
should be declared on China, her provinces crushed, and her 
Emperor's flesh and skin be divided among the soldiery. These 
mild representations have not yet produced war, but they serve 
to show the temper of the armed class. 





Mr. Blaine, Speaker of the House of Representatives, has made 
a speech to the North Wisconsin Agricultural Association, in 
which he says that the total indebtedness of the American Union, 
including the National Debt, the State Debts, and the debts of 
all the Municipalities, amounts (calculating the dollar at 4s.) to 
£640,000,000, probably equal to one-tenth the property of the 
country, whose income, he says, increases about £24,000,000 a 
year. He holds that at the present rate of increase, men still 
living will see one hundred millions of people in the Union, 


and its income increased to £3,000,000,000 sterling a year. | 


Figures of this kind were once very popular, but except 


to pad an election speech, they are almost valueless. These | 


with four children, cannot be comfortably maintained on less than 
21s. a week. Sir Thomas Acland places a room at Mr. Mitchell's 

| disposal to hold a meeting in Broadclyst, but argues that in his dis. 

| trict men are fairly paid,—their low rents and cottage-gardensbeing 
taken into consideration,—good hands earning 15s. or 16s. a week ; 
asks consideration for the farmer, whose margin of profit is so kept 
down by competition, and admits that much may yet be done to 
house the labourers better, but deprecates attack on a single class 
—the practical farmers—because they do not offer wages beyond 
the market rate. The letter is only a sensible business-letter, 
but we notice it for its tone, which is altogether free from that 
bitterness and assumption of superior rights which so exasperates 
the labourers. So far as agitation is directed to good ends, it 

| has Sir T. D. Acland’s sympathy; and at all events, he will secure 
for the agitators a fair hearing, confident that the labourers can 
then judge for themselves. 


| It will be seen, by a letter in another column, that it was the 
| paper of Canon Trevor, at the Church Congress, and not the paper 
| of the Rev. D. Robertson (who only read it for the absent Canon, 
| though he was mistaken by the reporters for its author), in which 
; the notion of giving the laity a regular representation in Convo- 
| cation was so grotesquely ridiculed. Other members of the Con- 
| gress held, as will be gathered from a letter in another column, 
| that the feeling of the Congress was by no means obviously 
| one-sided on this subject. Nevertheless, Lord Harrowby 
| writes to the Times of this day week to declare that the 
| Brighton debate as to the policy of reforming Convocation 
|ought to leave on the minds of sensible persons the single 
| word of counsel, “* Don't.” But the study of his letter would, 
| we think, be very likely to leave on the person who was disposed 
previously to follow its advice precisely the same net result of 
| practical counsel,—‘‘ Don't.” The burden of the letter is the 
| Conservatism of pure despair. Its argument is, that every step 
|in reform would be so hard to settle, so hotly debated, so difficult 
| to carry through Parliament, and so likely to lead to Disestablish- 
{ment in the interval, that you cannot do better than leave it 
alone. No doubt there is always danger in reform, but all 
experience shows that there is ten times more danger in im- 
| perviousness to reform. That the Establishment may crumble 
beneath rude hands is possible enough, but that it must tumble 
down beneath the weight of its own practical anachronisms and its 
| moral dry-rot, if it is incapable of reform, is still more certain. 
| An institution of this day which is truly irreformable is an 
‘institution that is doomed. And to suppose that Parliament, 
constituted as it is, will ever enter upon the details of a great 
Church reform, is to dream the wildest of dreams. 


The Church Congress at Brighton had an attempt at a discussion 
on a subject which seems singularly unsuited to Congresses, ‘* The 
Spiritual Life, its Helps and Hindrances,” on which the Dean of 
Norwich read a paper. The Very Reverend Dean seemed to think 
that to know what in us is body, and what is soul, and what is 
spirit, and whether the emotions belong to the soul, and the 
' affections to the spirit, or the converse, would be a great help 
‘to the spiritual life,—which seems to us, we confess, rather 

a baseless idea. Especially he thought the study of Bishop 
Butler's sermons on human nature would be a great help to 
the spiritual life. ‘The three sermons on ‘ Human Nature ” are 
| very good sermons, but are, to our mind, much more of helps to 
the intellectual than to the spiritual life; and how it can help our 
| spiritual life to be clear in our notions of the “tripartite nature 
of man,” is a puzzle which the Dean of Norwich does not appear 
to have cleared up. It does not help a labourer to lift a weight 
‘to know what muscles he uses in the lifting; but it might help 
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i talk about lifting a weight. And it was: the necessity of 
pra about the spiritual life, not the spiritual life itself, we take 
it, which led Dean Goulburn into the “ tripartite nature of man.” 


Mr. Otway, ex-M.P. for Chatham, made a speech at Chatham 
on Wednesday which showed that if the Conservatives of 
Chatham had given their votes to him instead of to Admiral 
Elliot, they would not have found themselves very much mis- 
represented in Parliament. Mr. Otway thought the country 
had not suffered much by the change of Government, and 
that the new Government would remain in a very long time, 
unless some effective steps were taken to reorganise the Liberal 

rty. But he did not regret the prospect, and only seemed to 
think that Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon were not quite up 
to the mark of the statesmen, Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley, 
whom they suceeeded. He supported the Public Worship Act, 
apparently thinking, like a recent meeting, that God has been 
good to us in giving us at last such a Protestant Prime 
Minister as Mr. Disraeli. In short, Mr. Otway sees no 
real difference, except one on the whole for the better, 
between this Government and the last, and was disposed 
to praise Chatham for not returning himself. We suspect 
that would be the state of mind of a great many Liberals 
who were rejected at the general election, if all were as candid as 
Mr. Otway, and you cannot give a better reason why they were 
rejected. If there be a Conservatively-inclined Liberal and 
a Conservative, who equally wish for the sort of things for 
which the electors also wish, the latter are clearly right to vote 
for the Conservative. They get equally well represented, and 
they also get one who will not have pressure put upon him to 
make him the supporter of new things. 


The Bishop of Lincoln, as we have more than once had occasion 
to observe, is a man the roots of whose ethics and theology 
appear to cling with the utmost tenacity to the stratum of the 
conventional. Not long ago he intimated that the practice of 
burning the bodies of the dead would, if adopted, in some 
inscrutable way be utterly fatal to the Christian faith ; more 
recently, he dilated on the sin of giving the title of ‘ Rev.” 
to Wesleyan preachers and others without regular episcopal 
‘orders ;” and last week he solemnly rebuked one of his own 
clergymen for being the owner of a mare, ‘‘ Apology,” which 
was the winner of the Oaks and the St. Leger. But it appears 
that the aged clergyman in question, the Rev. John King, 
is not only the vicar, but the squire of Ashby, a large land- 
owner, and as such a breeder and admirer of horses. He is 
not a betting man, and his near neighbour, Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
who is also the owner of racehorses, is actually one of the Bishop 
of Lincoln's lay-consultees, chosen by Bishop Wordsworth himself, 
in conformity with one of his decisions at the Diocesan Synod. Now 
either it is sinful for arich layman as well as for a rich clergyman 
to own a racehorse, or it is sinful for neither ; and then the most 
that can be said against Mr. King is that, in running a race- 
horse, he is not very careful of the external proprieties of 
a clergyman’s position. It will never do to raise all this cry 
against a sacerdctal caste, and yet make clergymen feel that there 
is one morality for them and another for the laity. Our own 
feeling is, that a clergyman ought to be even more profoundly 
devoted to his profession than average laymen, because it is hardly 
one to be idly chosen; and that such a clergyman would not be 
apt to burden himself with any exciting occupation running into 
questionable spheres, and as a matter of fact, though not of 
necessity, tending to foster a brood of parasitic vices. (One 
would certainly like to know how Mr. King employed the 
great winnings his horse gained for him). Undoubtedly 
there are a good many clerical occupations almost as liable 
to abuse as that of breeding and owning a racehorse ; 
aud as regards Bishop Wordsworth’s pompous rebuke, we can- 
not recognise it as having any deeper source than a habit. of 
mind which makes a prim and rigid, but not very potent, religion 
of rather shallow social conventions. 


The Bishop of Manchester has almost as much good-sense and 
courage as all the rest of the Episcopal Bench put together. He 
hardly ever opens his mouth without saying something that wants 
saying, and yet he opens it very often. He made an admirable 
speech yesterday week on secondary education, when distributing 
the London prizes awarded after the Oxford local examinations. 
He insisted on the necessity for offering a general inspection to all 
Secondary sc 0ols, and hoped that a result of such inspection would 
be that parents would refuse to send their children to any school 


not in possession of a certificate of competency. He ridiculed the | 


passion for learning only that which is immediately useful and 
available, and pointed out that the best methods of learning are 
often learnt in studies by no means immediately useful or 
available,—for instance, in this examination all the boys 
most successful in modern languages had been taught Latin 
and Greek. He gave an admirable definition of a perfectly- 
educated as distinguished from a perfectly-instructed person :— 
‘‘When a man went out into the world, knowing when he did 
know a thing, knowing when he did not know a thing, and 
knowing how knowledge was to be acquired, he called him a per- 
fectly educated man.” That is true wisdom, though it will hardly 
recommend itself to Manchester quite as cordially as to its Bishop. 
Our great cities are full of well “instructed” men; but of 
‘‘perfectly educated " men they count, unfortunately, very few. 


Mr. Robeson, Secretary of the United States’ Navy, made a 
speech to a great Republican meeting held at Paterson on the 
10th inst., in which he said that neither the Administration nor 
its Chief would depart from the traditions of the country. Pre- 
sident Grant had no idea of allowing himself to be put forward 
for a third term of office, and regarded the discussion of such a 
question as unworthy notice. As an American Minister is respon- 
sible to the President alone, this must be taken to mean that the 
President, for the present, at all events, has no idea of a third term. 
The autumn elections are going, on the whole, against the Repub- 
licans, who have lost Indiana and Ohio and nine seats already, 
and with them the power of passing a law by a two-thirds’ 
majority. This event greatly strengthens the hands of the Presi- 
dent, who can now, for example, veto the Civil Rights’ Bill, if he 
pleases. He will no longer want the Negro vote. 


Regent's Park had a narrow escape from a danger supple- 
mentary to that of the explosion of a fortnight ago, of which it 
little dreamed. ‘The reptiles, including a large number of danger- 
ous snakes, West-African pythons twenty feet in length and 
eighteen inches in circumference, rattlesnakes, puff-adders, vipers, 
and crocodiles, were confined in cages shut in by great squares of 
glass, and if these had been broken, they would all have escaped, 
and escaped in a hungry condition,—for Friday is their feeding- 
day—and they were all ready for a meal. Imagine the consterna- 
tion which a raid on North-West London by a hundred hungry 
snakes and fifty other dangerous reptiles, —creatures not only not 
; amenable to the police, but indifferent to the last resort of injured 
| Englishmen, an indignant letter to the Times,—would have pro- 
} duced! But, fortunately, the seed of the serpent had no such 
_ renewed chance against us; while some of the glass of the Aviary 
| was broken, and a few rare birds were liberated, all the glass of 
, the reptile cages held fast. 





Dr. Ferrier, the Professor of forensic medicine at King’s Col- 
| lege, in his address the other day at the opening of the session, 
‘made a rather eccentric remark on the strong objection enter- 
| tained by many,—by us amongst the number,—to the practice of 
| painful vivisection and other painful pathological experiments in 
the interests of science. He said:—‘ There had been some 
| danger that the progress of scientific medicine should be dis- 
couraged by the outery of a certain class against what they called 
| the inhumanity and cruelty of physiological investigators... . . 
But he strongly objected to the conduct of those who, professing 
“to have such delicate sensibilities, pryed into what was not 
written for them, merely for the purpose of misrepresent- 
ing and vilifying in the public prints those who might be 
actuated by as high principles of humanity as themselves.” 
_ Now, if Dr. Ferrier really knows of the existence of any such 
persons as these, he is quite right in condemning them. But we 
know a good many of the opponents of vivisection, and never 
lt is not of the 


came across one liable to Dr. Ferrier's censure. 
distress caused to our own sensibilities that we complain, and we 
trust. that we have never misrepresented the motives of those 
of whose conduct we complain, But how are we to protect the 
poor victims without making ourselves acquainted with the facts of 
their sufferings? If Dr. Ferrier would show us any way in which 
the dumb victims could escape the torture as easily as we could 
escape the knowledge of it, he would never hear of our com- 
plaints again. But to entreat us not to trouble ourselves about 
their pangs, is not to the point, Dr. Ferrier would do better to urge 
his own side of the case,—the force of which we recognise, though 
we think it greatly inferior to that of ours,—and not make himself 
, almost ridiculous by inventing freely a class of opponents who are 
simply the wildest chimeras ever generated by his prolific brain. 


Consols were on Friday 92-924. 
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Council was broached. Father Dalgairns, in a memorable 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. article in the Contemporary Review, declared that + ais 
eae the number of heretical theologies springing up within the 
THE REIGNING ECCLESIASTICISM IN POLITIos, | Church, in the Universities of Germany and elsewhere, 
., | Which had rendered it a positive duty for the Church 
HERE can be nothing more remarkable to the secularist,!not only to speak out, but to define the infallibility of 
assuredly there is nothing much more remarkable even | power always in session, and always ready to judge » Bred, 
to non-secularist politicians, than the ecclesiastical turn which | falsehood and truth, to which might be entrusted the re 
public affairs have taken all over Europe. The great military | of opening the eyes of loyal Catholics after the Council 
power which guides the policy of Europe discusses little now-| was dissolved. And who can doubt that, in regions out. 
adays in any of its constituent States but questions of! side the Church, the wave of religious and ecclesiastical 
ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastical interest, of Falck laws, | criticism had set in long before the Vatican Council ? Tn 
civil marriage, “ Old-Catholic” rights, and religious or| France, Renan’s life of Christ had given a new tone to 
non-religious education. In Switzerland it is the same.! popular scepticism long before the time of the Council. In 
The struggle between the Democracy and the Catholic | Germany, ecclesiastical thought had been undergoing rapid 
Bishops, the popular election of the Curés, the rights of the decomposition during the whole life of Strauss, And rm 
party of Father Hyacinthe, the collisions between the Swiss England the publication of “ Essays and Reviews ” had drawn 
Government and the Bishop of the Ticino Canton, are topics|the startled attention of the whole nation to the forms of 
never out of the Swiss journalist’s mouth. In Belgium, the'| doubt which sheltered themselves under Anglican formule 
chronic struggle which gives interest to politics is that between nearly a decade sooner. The Ritualistic movement, again 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Radicals. In France, the} which represented the reaction against the Rationalistic, os 
Republic would have been definitively accepted long ago, but long anterior to the Vatican decree. Once more, the craving 
for the rooted belief of the Church party that, sooner or later, | in High-Church quarters for some reunion between the wailons 
the Republic will mean war to the knife against the Church. | branches of the Church,—a craving which gave birth to Dr. 
It is not the Conservatives’ dread of Republican forms, but Pusey’s “Eirenicon,” and produced that remarkable Eneycli- 
the sacerdotal party’s dread of them, which makes the nation! cal from the Synod of Lambeth held three years before 
stay lingering on the brink, and fear to launch away. Even! the Council of the Vatican, and a year at least before any 
in Spain, Don Carlos is both supported and opposed in a very| rumour of it,—dates from a much older period. 
different spirit from that in which he would otherwise be sup- We take it there can be no question but that in all 
ported and opposed, in consequence of his supposed identifica- quarters of Europe,—excepting, we suppose, Spain and 
tion with the Ultramontane cause; and the recognition of the| Russia—there arose some ten years ago a disposition 
Government of Marshal Serrano by Germany and England was amongst the middle-class to question itself as to the ulti- 
far more a protest against an Ultramontane candidate for the| mate grounds of spiritual authority, a kind of interroga- 
throne, than one againstan insurgent chief. Even in Italy, where, tory which, of course, led at one and the same time to 
perhaps, since the fall of Rome into the hands of the King, very sharp internal controversies amongst the members of 
there is least of all of the violent ecclesiastical or even violent | Churches which had been long asleep, and to a consequent 
anti-ecclesiastical spirit, the breaking-up of the religious Orders craving for sympathy and union with such external Churches 
and secularisation of Church property have been the chief) as embodied and sustained the newly controverted faith. The 
problems of the last few years. And in England, now for| Lambeth Encyclical was an almost pathetic illustration of this 
some time back, everything runs to Church. It was the Irish-| tremulous appeal for help from rationalism within, to ortho- 
Church question which brought Mr, Gladstone in, and another doxy outside, the Anglican Church. And the recent Bonn 
Trish-Church question which virtually turned him out. His} Conference is a new and less curious illustration of the same 
attempt at the last moment to divert the interest of the nation | wistful desire. It will be observed that the real ecclesiastical 
into a financial channel by suggesting the repeal of the Income- agitation of the last decade has turned uniformly on that one 
tax was a signal failure. It turned out that, as compared question,—the question of the nature of spiritual authority 
with an ecclesiastical question, the repeal of the Income- and its seat. The discussions in “* Essays and Reviews ” and 
tax was held of no account at all by the British Elector- in * Eece Homo,” and like books, turned on the authority of 
ate. Indeed, Mr, Gladstone’s recent article on Ritualism in| the Bible. The famous “ Oxford Declaration” was an attempt 
the Contemporary Review has excited, we suspect, an in-| to bolster up the verbal infallibility of the Bible. The chief 
terest a hundred times more eager than ever did the Green-/ French school of scepticism attempted to substitute a shadowy 
wich address, Education has been discussed from beginning sentimentalism for the historical authority it repudiated. The 
to end, and could hardly but have been discussed, on strictly | German heresies calmly proposed leaving a vacuum in the place 
ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastical grounds, Mr. Disraeli came | of the historical authority they ridiculed. Englishmen were all 
in without the slightest necessity for any ecclesiastical flourish, engaged in trying for a via media. And Rome set her foot 
but his first pronouncement was to predict a great revivification | down, with the view of showing that she, at least, was on firm 
of all ecclesiastical controversies ; his first blunder was to make eround,—exactly what it now seems that she did not show. 
war on the Dissenters ; and his first hit was the manceuvre by | Even the politico-ecclesiastical conflicts all turned on the same 
which he took official credit for the Bill “ to put down Ritual-| pivot. Germany maintained that Cxsar must have his due 
ism.” Lord Salisbury is Indian Secretary, but for one who} first, before any discussions arose as to what the Church re- 
knows what he is doing in India, ten discuss eagerly his High-| quired. In the struggle as to the Irish Church, the English 
Church predilections. Sir W. Harcourt is a lawyer who has| enthusiasm was sensibly greater than the Irish, and was 
won his chief distinction in discussions on international law, chiefly due to the assumption, appreciated here, but hardly 
but he is recommended (by a few friends) as the coming Chief | appreciated there, that there was a sort of sacrilege 
of the Liberal party, because he wants to carry out stringently | jn giving a false appearance of authority to a religion 
the Act of Uniformity, and boldly attacks Mr. Gladstone’s re-! which held no real authority over the people’s hearts. 
spect for canonical law. Even Home-rule questions come at/[t was almost the same feeling which made us sym- 
last to discussions as to the best means of preventing! pathise so heartily with Italy in her struggle for Rome, and 
Roman Catholics and Protestants from living a cat-and-dog | sympathise so heartily with Ireland as, almost unasked, to 
life. You can hardly discuss even the wages of agri- | depose the Church of the minority. In both cases alike the 
cultural labour without some ecclesiastical question: turn-! notion was apparent that an authority which does not really 
ing up,—without its being said, for instance, that in this| make itself heard in the people’s conscience and heart is an 
matter the clergy have been the farmers’ friends, and that | ynnatural authority not deserving to be obeyed. Indeed, every 
as soon as the labourers get the suffrage, they will revenge | ecclesiastical conflict of the last few years has been a conflict be- 
themselves by helping to disestablish and disendow the | tween the relative claims of different kinds of authority ; that 
Church, lof the Church and that of the nation, that of the nation 
What is the explanation of this great ecclesiastical wave | and that of the individual, that of the law and that 
which has swept over Europe? Is it simply the result of the| of the conscience, that of the Bible and that of the 
Vatican Council, and the reaction to which the Vatican Council} Church. Nor has the victory always gone the same way. 
gave rise? Or is there some deeper cause to which the sum-| Indeed, latterly there has been a definite tendency perceptible, 
mons and the definitions of the Vatican Council must them-| both abroad and at home,—in despair, we suppose, of obtain- 
selves be referred? We think it clear that we must say ‘ No’! ing any unanimity of individual conviction,—to place the autho- 
to the former question, and ‘ Yes’ to the latter. The ecclesi- rity of the law and of the national will, above the authority 
astical phase began long before the notion of the Vatican | of conscience and of individual conviction. In the absence ct 
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real belief, the indirect representation of personal wishes 
tional law and a national statesman, attracts to 
he enthusiasm of individual conviction. You 
dency not only in the strange prostration with 
1 denier like Strauss turned to the national 
Government as the next thing to a religion and a God, but 
in the suggestion not long ago made with some success in 
England, that in the absence of anything better to rever- 
ence, the full development of the average English layman’s 
yiew of what is good and what is evil in life, what noble and 
what ignoble, will afford no bad substitute for a practical 
religion. " ee. 

Is this wave of feeling, which is bringing all Europe to the 
consideration of what it is that authority,—spiritual, and 
therefore also secular,—really rests upon, likely to last? If 
so. we may be sure that it will unsettle a great many things, 
both political and ecclesiastical, before it fairly resettles any. 
It is, of course, very difficult to judge. For the moment, almost 
all Europe is in the Conservative mood, in which, to prevent 
further progress down the inclined plane, an arbitrary basis of 
authority is assumed, people saying to themselves, “ Let this 
be sacred to us, even though,” as they add under their 
breath, “ it is not really so.” That is the feeling which has 
established the Septennate in France, and which is trying to 
establish an equally unmeaning ad interim Government in 
Spain. That is the phase also of our present English Con- 
servatism.—of the victory of Mr. Disraeli, and of the Act of 
Uniformity, and of the authority of existing Rubrics. People 
do not like the prospect of what is before them, if they go on 
too far in the course of sounding the depths of authority, 
political, moral, or spiritual; and so they pull themselves up 
suddenly, and resolve to rest in the institutions they have, 
however imperfect, and not to look too curiously into the warrant 
for them. This dull and despondent state of mind seems to us 
at the bottom of most of the ecclesiastical Conservatism of the 
time,—and almost all the Conservatism of the time is either 
ecclesiastical, or is based on fear for the rights of property,— 
and we do believe that it will have its day, and perhaps a 
long and sluggish day. But it is not a permanent basis for 
human nature to rest upon; and whenever people are again 
tired of assuming that there 7s a sacred authority where 
they don’t really feel any,—we suspect that the revolution- 
ising investigation into its foundations will start again with 


rapid strides. 
\ JE do not wonder that the Continent is interested in the 
Note addressed by the Spanish Government to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and forwarded almost in 
extenso to the Times. No more puzzling incident has occurred 
during the Carlist War. Marshal Serrano’s Government, it is 
evident, is just now as weak as it is well possible for a Govern- 
ment to be while still continuing to exist. Its Northern pro- 
vinces are in the hands of an enemy too weak to march on 
Madrid, yet too strong to be subdued. Its trained army 
opposing that enemy does not number 35,000 efficients ready 
for immediate action. Its levy of untrained recruits has not 
produced 40,000 lads. Its Generals are incompetent, or sus- 
pected, or paralysed by political proclivities which forbid them 
to desire the complete victory of the existing Government. 
Its fleet is inactive, its treasury empty, its people apparently 
indifferent to anything except their individual affairs. As 
Horace Walpole wrote of a similar scene in England, when 
Charles Edward was advancing on Derby, “ There is a dead- 
ness and want of heart apparent in the nation generally.” 
Yet it is at this moment that Marshal Serrano takes occasion 
to forward to the French Government a rebuke for its un- 
friendly conduct, in not sufficiently watching the South-Western 
frontier, couched in terms which before 1870 would have 
elicited a reply expressing nothing but the haughtiest defiance. 
The Spanish Ambassador in Paris is instructed to assert that 
the protection of France enabled Don Carlos to prepare in 
mystery a civil war in Spain; that the officials of the 
Basses Pyrénées sympathise with Carlism; that these 
officials ought to be removed; that the French Government 
is not fulfilling its engagements; that Spain has a right to 
cast responsibility, not upon the agents of the French 
Government, but upon that Government itself ; and that if 
this Government would only change its present officers, Bayonne, 
Pan, Oleron, Perpignan, &c., would cease to be “ hot-beds of 
conspiracy.” All this is accompanied by masses of details, by 
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THE SPANISH NOTE. 


insinuations of habitual falsehood in the Duc Decazes’ excuses, 
and by 


contrasts, which must be most galling, between the 


conduct of Portugal and France. Moreover, all this is for- 
warded while Carlists are unrecognised as belligerents, and 
while Frenchmen, therefore, in selling them arms are simply 
selling them to Spaniards, of whose intention to use them 
they are no more bound to take official cognisance than of the 
intention of any potential murderer who buys a revolver in 
Bayonne. The Note, in fact, is almost a menace, justifiable, it 
may be, under the circumstances, but still a menace ; yet it is 
almost incredible that Spain, whatever her illusions, should 
intend to menace France. Suppose the Duc Decazes to make 
the kind of reply which would have been made before 1870, 
what kind of action could Spain take? She could not invade 
France, for she has not the force; and if she had, could not use 
it, with the unbeaten Carlist enemy on her flank. The declara- 
tion of war would, in Don Carlos’s theory, be merely an unwar- 
ranted act, sanctioned by unauthorised persons, and therefore a 
further treason against him. She could not divert her small 
army for an expedition to Algeria, where an army equal to twice 
her whole force is cantoned, under one of the ablest of French 
Generals. Madrid could no doubt break off diplomatic communi- 
cation with Paris, but what would be the result of that, except to 
release the Legitimist Prefects of the South from even nominal 
restraints? Serrano may be intending, as many newspapers 
suggest, to send in a claim for damages after the ‘ Alabama’ 
model ; but he cannot enforce or even prove such a claim, the 
mere discussion of which would tend to increase Don Carlos’s 
chances of success. Or finally, he may really hope to move 
the French Foreign Office to exert itself against Carlism; but 
then why adopt a tone which would make any Power, how- 
ever friendly, unwilling to accede to any request, however 
reasonable ¢ 

These considerations are all patent to those who study 
politics at all, and we do not wonder, therefore, that diplo- 
matists should doubt whether the Spanish Government is 
acting of its own volition, should be secretly afraid that the 
Marshal is obeying a pressure put upon him by the far-reaching 
policy of the Chancellor at Berlin? The whole thing, it is 
said, is an incident in a general plan of annoying and 
exciting France on every possible opportunity. That plan 
is pursued in Italy, in Spain, in Switzerland, everywhere where 
there exist territories conterminous at any point with the 
French frontier, the object being to harass Versailles, or 
rather to harass the susceptible and impatient people of France 
into a premature quarrel with the new governors of Alsace- 
Lorraine. That would no doubt be an intelligible explanation, 
and one not inconsistent with some recorded evidences of 
Prince Bismarck’s policy ; but there are points, and important 
points, on which it seems to fail. In the first place, to speak 
with the most brutal frankness, what is Marshal Serrano to 
get by his subserviency to Berlin? The line of action sug- 
gested makes him an enemy, an irreconcilable enemy, not of the 
Septennate, or of M. Thiers, or of the Legitimists, but of France ; 
and that enmity will sooner or later involve formidable risks, for 
which he can expect no equivalent compensation. Prince Bis- 
marck can do very little for him without an effort which would cost 
Germany more than a direct war with France. He cannot 
supply money in any adequate sums without breaking in on the 
military chest, and departing from the whole financial policy 
of the Hohenzollerns. He cannot forward a corps darmee to 
the assistance of Madrid, without risk of seeing all Spain rise in 
an effort to expel the intruder, which, whether successful or 

















unsuccéssful, would require great exertions—for Prussian 
troops, once in motion, must win—during which Franee, 
if she were wise, would be the only gainer. He cannot 
give indirect assistance, in any shape, adequate to the 
loss which Serrano would sustain from the embittered, though 
undeclared hostility of France. He can bring moral pressure 
to bear on Don Carlos? Since when has Prince Bismarck 
learned to believe in moral pressure, or Don Carlos learned 
to take the weight of the atmosphere into his account? It 
may he said that the Politica asks for a* foreign legion, 





and that the Politica expresses more or less official senti- 
ment in Madrid; but a foreign legion, unless strong enough 
to defeat the Carlists, could effect but little to counter- 
balance the gain which Don Carlos would obtain from the 
awakened and almost Japanese pride of exclusiveness which 
seems to be for the moment the only effective passion left 
in Spain. It may be, of course, that Prince Bismarck is 


not thinking of Spain, but really hopes to wound France 
until, in rage and despair of justice, she tries prematurely to 
regain her prestige; but if so, he makes a mistake as to the 
temper of France which is very nearly inconceivable in a man 
No man can talk with a French- 
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man long, or still better, do business with him, without per- 
ceiving that under all his apparent levity, or temper, or vanity, 
there lies an almost Scotch “canniness” and caution, which 
under given circumstances leave him the complete mastery of 
himself, more mastery than an Englishman, once excited, usually 
possesses, He never, for example, fights the law. if he can 
help it, seldom assaults the police from mere temper, and 
scarcely ever is entirely deaf to a proposed “transaction.” 
Those circumstances exist now, and the only effect 
of a “tentative” like that which Marshal Serrano is 
supposed to have’ made would be to induce the Duc Decazes 
to do precisely what he is said to have done, circulate the Note 
among the officials in the Basses Pyrénées, prepare to embody 
the replies in a civil but cold rejoinder, and remain more con- 
fident than ever that a party in Spain which can make arrange- 
ments with Prince Bismarck is a party to be resisted whenever 
resistance is not obviously unsafe. That, under the circum- 
stances, would be the course of statesmen who can wait; and 
it is difficult to us to believe that Prince Bismarck could expect 
any other, or could look for any serious result from threatening 
France with Spain, Still more difficult is it to credit that 
Marshal Serrano or his advisers are running such risks in hope 
of an “alliance” which, as far as outsiders can perceive, 
promises them so very little in return. 

But we shall be told that the Note was sent, and of course was 
sent with some motive other than the pleasure of worrying the 
Duke Decazes. Of course it was, and we do not pretend, while 
the German Chancellor remains as angry with mankind as he 
just now appears to be, to deny that he may be trying any 
scheme whatever to raise up friends or irritate enemies ; but we 
still half doubt whether an easier, though less interesting 
explanation might not by possibility be found. President 
Serrano is making a horrid mess of this war, and the Spanish 
people sees it. Whether he is half-hearted, whether he has 
not resources enough, or whether he is badly served, does not 
matter much; he is not beating the Carlists in a grandiose, 
and therefore Spanish manner; is not finding or seeking a 
Culloden, is not even “pegging away” in the style which the 
grim American humourist confessed that events had driven him 
toattempt. Lives are lost every day, the Treasury empties itself 
upon the war, all improvement is suspended, and still Carlism 
seems stronger than it was when Concha died. The Spanish 
soldiers, politicians, fldneurs, all alike see this, and all alike 
condemn, or at the least rail at the Government, which, being 
weak, naturally seeks to shift the blame elsewhere, The 
safest shoulders to shift it on are those of the French 


Government, and accordingly, with all possible form 
and ceremony, it is shifted there, and the Duke 
Decazes and Spain are informed that but for the officials 
in the Basses Pyrénées, the invincible Spanish army 
would make short work of the Carlist insurrection. That 


is the very device which would occur to a weak Spanish 
ruler, conscious that he ought to prevail, in spite of any 
amount of smuggling of arms, or passings and repassings of 
)fficers between Spain and France, but conscious, at the same 
time, that he does not know how to set about his work with 
anything like certainty of success. “* The world assassinates me !” 
cried the Frenchman, when he found he could not strangle the 
geadarme ; and it is the impulse even of men at the top, if 
only they are Southerns, to make just the same excuse. We 
cannot affirm, for we have no means of proving, that Serrano 
is not a catspaw; but it is at least as likely that he is a weak 


man grasping at excuses for not doing a work which it is his | 


duty to do, but which he perceives to be a little too big for 


him. 





THE MEARES CASE. 
TPFIUE European community in Bengal has recently been thrown 
into the wildest excitement by a sentence of imprisonment 
for two months passed upon a planter of Jessore, named Gerald 
Meares, for beating a post-runner named Panchoo. Panchoo, 


it appears, about a year ago charged Meares with beating him, | 


but could not or did not prove his case, which was, apparently, 
forgotten. In June, however, of this year, Panchoo appeared 
before a local Magistrate, and alleged that Mr. Meares, seeing 
him about sunset on Sunday, June 7, near his factory, had ordered 
previous prosecution. 
beating, though, as the native surgeon testified, not a severe 
one, and he brought forward two especial native witnesses to 
prove his story. All three, to some extent, prevaricated, and 
against them appeared two brothers and a brother-in-law of 





| apparently fair, often amounted in cases not involving mur 
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him to be tied up and flogged, and had assigned as his reason the | before tribunals a thousand miles or more from the sce 
Panchoo had undoubtedly suffered a | action, inquiries during which all witnesses had to be br 
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the defendant, the latter a Mr. Glasscott, who positively swore | be Howards, but might a 
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a 
that Mr. Meares was with them at Lokenathpore, 23 miles dis. 
tant from his own house, on the day and at the time specified 
by Panchoo, and remained at that factory till the mornin 
The district Magistrate, Mr. Smith, who heard the case be 
lieved the prosecutor’s statement, and sentenced Mr. Moarés 
and his servant, Nujeeb Biswas, the active agent in the floggin: 
to two months’ “ rigorous imprisonment,” or as we call it ro 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Nujeeb Biswas 
immediately appealed to the Judge of Jessore County, Mr 
Lawford, who pronounced the evidence insufficient, and directed 
the release of the accused. Mr. Meares. however, as a European 
had an appeal to the High Court, Calcutta, and his case was 
carefully heard before three judges of that tribunal. One of 
them, Mr. Morris, disbelieved Panchoo, and acquitted Mr 
Meares, but two of them, the Chief Justice—Sir Richard Couch 
—and Mr. Justice Phear, decided that although the European 
witnesses might not have committed perjury, indeed probably 
had not, and though Panchoo had undoubtedly added 
imaginary facts to his evidence, still his story was substantially 
true, and conviction and sentence must be upheld. Mr, Meares 
was accordingly imprisoned, and the Lieutenant-Governor, after 
receiving a petition from 700 barristers, merchants, and other 
influential Europeans, accompanied by some evidence op 
Meares’ side, refused, on the Judges’ advice, to remit the 
sentence. 

It is not necessary to give an opinion on the merits of the 
case, though we have an impression that Panchoo was really 
flogged, but misrepresented time, scene, and evidence for 
reasons of his own—possibly a hope of large compensation 
through Nujeeb Biswas—but there is abundant reason for the 
excitement in the European community. The greatest danger 
of Europeans in India, and especially of Europeans managing 
factories, is that of false accusations. Dwelling almost in 
solitude, at perpetual war with their native neighbours about 
boundaries, and their native tenantry about rent, objects of 
dislike to native landlords and of suspicion to the Civilian 
authorities, they are liable at all times to be assailed 
with charges, civil and criminal, supported by evidence 
procured in the bazaar for very moderate sums, and arranged 
with a skill of which European perjurers rarely display a trace. 
The professional witnesses, for example, often prepare for cross- 
examination, not by learning a lesson, but by enacting the scene, 
so that all the unconscious or accidental bits of evidence, such, 
for instance, as the length of the shadows at the moment, are 
sure to agree ; and unless the Magistrate, as has happened, dis- 
covers the witnesses’ profession, escape from a false verdict is 
hardly possible. The Magistrate himself may be convinced that 
he is deceived, and yet be unable to detect the deceit, in which 
case he is bound by the conditions of his office to rely upon the 
evidence. To say that all natives or many natives would 
employ such means is as unjust as to say that all planters are 
violent, but to deny that such cases have occurred is as silly 
as to deny that among the planters oppressors have been found. 
The disposition, therefore, to distrust purely native evidence is 
very great—unreasonably great, in many cases—and when, as 
in this trial, European testimony is apparently opposed to 
native testimony, and the native is still believed, the alarm 
rapidly assumes the character of a panic. Every planter, aware 
that he has bitter enemies, imagines himself liable to an accu- 
sation against which he will be defenceless, and sees his liberty 
and property at the disposal of any opponent unscrupulous 
enough to buy the aid of the professional witnesses. His 
alarm, as usual with Englishmen, makes him furious, and he 
| is apt to believe that his only course in self-defence is to make 
| himself so formidable, either by violence or excessive persistence 
| in litigation, that enemies will be afraid to commence an attack. 

The danger is really great, though we may remark that it is one 
| to which rich natives are equally exposed, and against which 
| they often take elaborate precautions—many of them, for ex- 
| ample, will not sign their names to letters, lest their signatures 
|should be forged—but it seems past the power of man to 
| devise a remedy. The old one, to allow every European to !e 
| tried by a jury of Europeans,.and at the Presidency town, though 
ler 


to a positive denial of justice, neither prosecutor nor Govern- 
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are often no means of nee a jury on the spot, 
: ber be reduced, according to native precedent, to 
ye 4 mae if there were, it would be like enacting that 
every accused Peer should be tried by Peers of his own family. 
Justice would be done in a murder case, or any case involving 
pecuniary crime, but justice in an assault case would be usually 
reluctant, and frequently denied. The only compromise appar- 
ently feasible is to subject the European to the ordinary law, 
but provide, as far as possible, against the effect of race-hatred 
or local hostility. And this is what Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
by Act X., of 1872, actually did. He left the European his 
rivilege in all cases of felony, but allowed the Magistrate to 
inflict three months’ imprisonment for suisdemeanour, and the 
Sessions Judge twelve months’, and retained the right of 
appeal to the High Court in the Presidency town. Moreover, 
in order that justice should not only be, but appear to be, free 
from local influences or race-prejudice, he confined the power of 
imprisoning Europeans to European Magistrates and Judges, a 
privilege almost as great as that enjoyed by English Peers in cases 
of felony. Mr. Meares, for example, was tried by Mr. Smith, 
a district Magistrate, and therefore of some years’ standing, and 
by three first-class Judges, of whom one pronounced in his 
favour, and one—the Chief Justice—has borne, through a long 
career for India, the highest character for impartiality and 
acumen. All these Judges may have been mistaken, as all, we 
should fancy, exaggerated the native indifference to exact- 
ness; but what can a Government do more than select 
such men to investigate and decide? Supposing even that 
Mr. Smith, the district Magistrate, was unconsciously swayed | 
by the Civilian’s dislike of the planter, as a troublesome and 
over-independent or violent resident in his district, still, the 
Caleutta Judges in appeal were not Civilians, could have no 


law. There 


same line of action. In Germany, and certainly in Prussia, 
at the present time, there is no liberty to criticise and 
discuss the policy of the Government and the “ National ” 
party. The guarantee afforded by full liberty to criticise 
temperately the laws and administration of the State is, ex- 
| cept in Parliament, quite wanting. In fact, Germany vies with 
France in finding out a wish to bring the Government into 
contempt in every criticism, and in distrusting the only real 
test of wisdom and strength in a State,—the liberty of 
censure,—as seriously endangering that strength. So, when 
a Von Gerlach writes against the Civil Marriage Law,— 
a law, by the way, which we believe to be very wise and 
wholesome,—instead of letting him be answered by argument 
and experience, his mouth is stopped by the peremptory gag 
of official interference; and when an Evangelical clergyman 
wishes to write a word or two against the plan of drilling the 
clergy of all the Churches into a huge Civil Service, he is 
compelled to suppress his name, lest he should be promptly 
extinguished by the power against whose extravagantly 
exaggerated pretensions he is remonstrating. What an intel- 
lectual blow at the Septennate is in France, an intellectual 
blow at the Falck legislation is in Prussia,—an offence of leze 
majesté, which cannot be too stringently or imperiously put down. 
The ideas of the Syllabus are thus applied, not only against the 
Syllabus itself, but against many creeds warmly cherished 
by the worst foes of the Syllabus,—and the result will be, 
and even is, that as no one knows what is the full strength of 
the case against the new legislation, some will appraise it, in 
their own minds, as much weaker, and others, perhaps, as 











much stronger, than it is ; so that public opinion on the subject 


will become patchy, uncertain, irritable, and even capricious. 
A Civil Papacy has the double disadvantage, that it cannot 





conceivable interest in the matter, and were not unanimous, 
—that is, were not acting, as no doubt even in England Judges | 
sometimes act, on any theory of public policy outside the case | 
in hand. They may be utterly wrong, but how or where are | 
the Government to find abler or more impartial men ; or when 
it has provided for Europeans a European tribunal and a 
specially impartial appeal, what is it to do more? The Govern- 
ment cannot alter the conditions of life in India, or apply 
torture to witnesses, or, by refusing all native testimony, leave 
its subjects virtually without protection. It might, perhaps, 
substitute fines proportioned to income for imprisonment,—a 
kind of deterrent never yet fairly tried anywhere; but we 
suspect the Europeans would very soon declare the new system 
of punishment worse even than the old one. The only thing 
to be done is to let on every doubtful case the fullest light 
of publicity, and this surely is sufficiently secured. The Meares 
trial is reported in the Zimes much more fully than if it had 
oceurred at Liverpool, and English journalism, all over the 
world, severely scrutinises the conduct of Magistrates and 





Judges. What more is it possible to secure ? 
We must add one sentence. Some evidence corroborative | 
of Mr. Meares’s story—evidence that he had been seen en route | 
to Lokenathpore—was laid before Sir R. Temple, and was by 
him referred, with the memorial for pardon, to the Judges of the | 
High Court. They replied that the new evidence would not have | 
influenced their decision, and Sir R. Temple rejected the appeal. | 
In Europe, this deference to the Judge’s opinion is useful and 
even necessary, but we doubt whether, in India, it is wise to | 
surrender quite so completely the prerogative of pardon. We | 
could easily imagine a state of affairs—for example, a tacit | 
conspiracy to foree Europeans out of a particular district—in 
which a Court must perpetually confirm sentences which a | 
wise politician, responsible for general order, would do well to | 
quash. That is not the case in this instance, but a Lieutenant- 
Governor accustomed to weigh evidence will do well, in all 
such cases, to bring his own fresh mind thoroughly to bear | 
upon the case before him, and act conscientiously upon that. | 





A GERMAN PROTESTANT ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
LAWS. 
A PAMPHLET has just been published in Germany against 
4 the recent ecclesiastical legislation by an Evangelical 
pastor, who, not unnaturally, is afraid to give his name, lest 
he should be at once cut off from all advancement, or even, 
which is very likely, be removed by the State from the office 
he now holds, on the plea that his retaining it is a dangar 
to public order. When a Protestant as eminent as Von 
Gerlach is dismissed and fined for writing temperate pro- 
tests against the new legislation, it would hardly be likely 
that a Protestant clergyman could eseape who took up the 





| to patronage had been admitted, 





pretend to command the religious affections, and that it never- 
theless resigns all the advantages of the appeal to calm reason 
and impartial intellectual judgment. It is a Civil Papacy which 
is dominant now in France in relation to politics, and still 
more powerfully in Germany in relation to ecclesiastical policy. 

However, let the martinetism of the Government be what 
it may, voices, sometimes anonymous, but not anonymous in 
the case of those who aspire to the honours of a mild 
martyrdom, will always get themselves heard somehow,—from 
secret corners, if not from the market-place,—against a 
mischievous despotism; and the ecclesiastical Opposition 
in Prussia manages to make itself heard almost as distinctly 
as the enemies of an indefinite dictatorship in France. The 
Evangelical minister who judges the Falck legislation from 
an Evangelical point of view, has managed to obtain at least 
a temporary hearing, and he has drawn a forcible picture 
of the absolute veto the State has imposed on the free religious 
energy of Germany. It is more like the state of religious 
despotism under the most imperious of our Tudors than any- 
thing which has been heard of in the nineteenth century outside 
Rome. German apologists say, that whatever the wording of 
the Falck laws, they were never meant to apply to any Church 
or religious body that did not receive help from the State at 
the time they were enacted. Be it so. But not even German 
apologists assert that any of the Churches so helped could, at 
will, have set themselves free from the new chains, by relin- 
quishing the old assistance. On the contrary, they admit 
that the State would probably peremptorily refuse any Church 
permission to depart out of Egypt with its Ark, and make 
a new worship under a new condition of things. It would be 
denied that a Church which the State wished to bind had any 
right to strike off its own chains at pleasure. And it is the 
very fact that there is so infinitesimal a religious public in 
Prussia which has no State-support, which makes the new State 
conditions of that support so truly formidable. Nor is there 
any analogy between the condition of things there, and that 
which would obtain here if there were no dissenters. It is 
quite true that, in that case, there would be exceedingly little 
popular religious life here, that popular orthodoxy would have 
little power, and popular heterodoxy no sphere ; that clerical 
individualism would be protected by the State, and that it 
would be very difficult for the people to get preachers accord- 
ing to their own ways of thinking. But even so, there would 
be no official power to remove a clergyman for not backing the 
State, or to refuse him a benefice or curacy because he had no 
official stamp on his culture; there would be just as little 
power as there is now to metamorphose the clergy into a 
supplementary moral police force whose studies and places of 
study had been minutely determined for them, and the official- 
ism of whose instincts had been secured, before their claims 
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But this is precisely what the Falck legislation does effect for 
Prussia, for Protestants no less than Catholics,—as our Evan- 
gelical pastor shows. He points out that no candidate for the 
ministry of an Evangelical Church could be educated at places 
corresponding to our Cheshunt, or New College, or Manchester 
New College, or Oscott, or Stoneyhurst, or St. Bees, without the 
teachers of those colleges having been individually sanctioned 
by the State ; nor even after being educated there, could the 
candidate enter the Ministry without passing a general examina- 
tion in history, literature, and science, conducted by State officials, 
and of course, conducted on the principles agreeable to the 
State authorities, The Evangelical pastor intimates, for instance, 
that any youth who might have been taught to think of a 
particular reigning school of philosophy as leading to scepticism, 
would either suppress that view in the State examination, or 
suffer for holding it; and that, again, as regards history, any 
Prussian who took a severe view of the annexation of Silesia by 
the Great Frederick would either strain his conscience by keep- 
ing the condemnation in the background, or risk his prospects 
by an expression of convictions sure to be objectionable to the 
State Examiners, We can imagine the fuss it would make in 
England if a Baptist, or Independent, or Wesleyan minister could 
not be educated unless at a place approved by the State, and 
when educated, could not qualify himself for his duties without 
the consent of an Examining Board, more interested in securing 
good servants of the State than in securing good preachers of 
the Gospel. “The aim of the State examinations,” says the 
Evangelical Prussian clergyman, “as has been openly avowed 
by Dr. Gneist, is to remove from the education of the clergy 
‘denominational definiteness, and to replace it by “a broad 
and national education,”—in other words, as Ober-kirchenrath 
Kliefoth, quoted by our author, remarks, “ to make the clergy 
rationalistic.” Conceive only the sensation that would be 
caused in England by an enactment intended to secure a 
rationalistic temper for the clergy of all denominations! Even 
in the Establishment, nothing of the kind would be tolerated. 
The anti-Erastian feeling would soar high indeed, and legiti- 
mately high, if the State took upon itself to infuse a sceptical 
element into clerical education. Even the most temperate and 
legitimate scepticism would become suspected in England, as 
a result of the worldliness of the motive thus supplied for it. 

But these conditions imposed by Prussia on the education 
and examination of its religious teachers are, after all, by no 
means the highest exercises of State authority, though they 
may be the most insidious and perhaps the most influential in 
the direction of controlling the formation of opinion. When 
the minister is at last both educated and examined, and ready 
for his cure of souls, he cannot receive any such appointment, if 
the Ober-Priisident of the district chooses to assert that “ facts 
are alleged against him which justify the supposition that he 
will operate in contravention of the laws of the State or the 
decrees lawfully promulgated by the Government.” Such an 
assertion, made by the “ Ober-Priisident,” is sufficient reason 
for a suspension of the appointment; and though appeal is 
allowed to the Ecclesiastical Tribunal of Berlin, the constitution 
of this Court is, as the writer shows, of a nature very likely 
to result in sustaining the subordinate Civil functionary’s 
objections to the candidate. The real potentate will be the 
local functionary, the “ Ober-Priisident” on the spot; if his 
objections can be removed, all will go smoothly; if not, an 
appeal will be a very risky measure, and the chances are that 
his prepossessions will be the guiding force in the Court above. 
It is obvious that this law really gives to the ** Ober-Priisident” 
a semi-papal function in all the Prussian Churches. For in- 
stance, if such a law could be imagined in our own country, and 
a candidate pledged to Mr. Miall’s scheme of Disestablishment 
were nominated to a congregation, the Superintendent of the 
district would find plenty of excuse for refusing to appoint 
him in the fact that his pledges to Mr. Miall would lead the 
Superintendent to fear that “ he would operate in contraven- 
tion of the laws of the State or the decrees lawfully promul- 
gated by the Government.” Mr. Disraeli says that disendowment 
means confiscation and plunder. Of course his subordinates 
would hold that opinions favourable to disendowment are 
Opinions dangerous to the laws of the State. The despotic 
Erastianism of Germany and its principal State is already leading 
to exaggerated acts of similar despotism in the smaller States. 
The Evangelical pastor tells us, for example, of “ the imposition 
of a common consistory for the Lutheran, Reformed, and 
United Churches in the province of Hesse without previous 
consultation of the Church authorities, and the deposition of 
forty-two pastors who protested against this proceeding,”— 
certainly a course of unexampled arbitrariness and severity. 





And only last Saturday, the 7imes’ Correspondent at Berlin 
informed us that “ the Hesse-Darmstadt Parliament is discuss. 
ing a fac-simile of the Prussian ecclesiastical laws, The 
clauses already put to the vote were passed by a majority of 
two-thirds.” Under such a system as the Prussian, ecclesiastical 
liberty is a pure dream, and even ecclesiastical independence an 
impossibility. And yet all the smaller States of Germany will 
evidently soon have an ecclesiastical system very like the 
Prussian. . 

Now this is the condition of things which Scotch and English 
meetings, summoned to express their sympathy with Germany 
in its conflict with the Papacy, really support—a state of 
things which would drive the Free Church of Scotland to fury 
and English Dissenters to madness. It is hardly creditable ‘. 
English good-sense that the flutter of the red rag of Pope 
has so blinded our eyes, as to render us quite insensible to the 
monstrous system we are aiding by our sympathy. We trust 
that a German Evangelical minister’s serious protest may do 
something,—something tardy, no doubt, but at length effectual, 
—to bring the English public to its senses. 





THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


E see no reason for ecstacies over the latest move of the 
Midland Railway Company. It will, we believe, help, 

after a year or two, to swell the dividend, but it will also inflict 
great annoyance on every lady and some annoyance on every 
man with a black coat who travels by that system of lines; 
and being Radicals, and not Democrats, we do not see why 
these classes should be annoyed more than anybody else. The 
Directors of the Midland Railway, being either astute persons, 
or what is the same thing, able to take advice from persons 
abler than themselves, resolved some eighteen months ago to 
attach third-class carriages to every railway train. The reform 
was a mere act of justice to the electors from whom the Company 
derive their monopoly and other privileges, but as Railway Com- 
panies are not accustomed to do justice, it was popular, and 
proved in a moderate degree financially successful. The re- 
ceipts from the third-class were immensely increased, rising from 





£556,000 to £983,000; but the receipts from the second-class 
declined from £366,000 to £189,000, and as second-class car- 
riages were still run, and the number of third-class carriages 
was expanded to meet the enlarged demand, the expense of 
“ haulage ;” ¢.e., the cost of running each train in actual expense 
of coals, staff, and wear-and-tear of metals, must have been very 
large. Still a large revenue and large expenditure are better than 
a small revenue and small expenditure, because, ceteris paribus, 
the dividend is safer, and because there is a wider margin for 
retrenchment. The Directors, therefore, surveying their affairs, 
agreed to adhere to their innovation, and not to raise third- 
class fares, as some Boards intend to do, but to drive the re- 
duced number of second-class passengers into the half-empty 
first-class carriages, and so at once fill the trains, and reduce 
the haulage by the whole weight of the second-class carriages. 
In order to effect this rapidly, they decided to withdraw the 
second-class altogether, while reducing the first-class to 
second-class fare,—that is, to three-halfpence a mile. The 
resolution was bold, risking, as it is said to do, some 
£70,000 a year; but it was sure to be popular, the majority 
seeking, before all things, reduction of fare; and it will, as 
far as we can calculate, succeed. The motive of everybody 
who goes second-class is to go cheaply, yet separate himself 
from the third. He scarcely saves his dignity, and he does 
not save his bones, but he does save his money and * fastidi- 
ousness ;” and accordingly, as he can save both equally by going 
first-class at the same rate, he will go, and be rather grateful. 
We should say the Midland Company would secure for the 
first-class five-sixths of their second-class passengers, would fill 
all its carriages which are now half-empty, and would save 
nearly the full expense of the haulage of the also half-empty 
second-class carriages. Moreover, they will concede something, 
though not much, to the democratic taste of the age, will make 
their accounts simpler, and will render it much easier to give 
some additional comforts to third-class passengers, who have 
been made uncomfortable lest the second-class should be 
tempted into the cheaper compartments. 

So far so good. The Midland Railway Directors have 
clearly hit on a method of increasing dividends, diminish- 
ing expenses, and improving the position of the majority ; and 
in a world like ours, governed as it is at present, we do not 
know that anybody has any right to complain, or even to 
withhold a meed of applause from men who have done us all 
one important service. They have broken an unreal charm. 
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Pe le had begun, in the English fashion, to believe that the 
. of tenet mankind into Three Classes was—like 
overnment by Kings, Lords, and Commons, like trial 
[ Jury, or like the use of forks—part of the law of 


Nature, or a 
con 


! 
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Palace after the fireworks have ended, or stumble by mis- 
take into an excursion-train, or pass a county town when the 
local races are on, and decide on the evidence of his own ex- 
perience. It is when the crowd is at its height, and the third- 


t all events, based upon that imprescriptible | class carriages are full to repletion, and the “ rough,” not 
tinuity of custom which in England no man who values getting his clear and paid-for rights, is half-enraged, half- 
his reputation for sanity has the audacity to disturb. | gleeful at the prospect of a “ row,” that the first-class passenger 


The abolition of the “ Second Class - by administrative | will feel the new system, and feel it in a way which will make 
order is a sort of social revolution, a hint which no one can | him detest railway-travelling ever more. That is to say, ina 


mistake that classes in a train are social arrangements open to 
revisal, a proof to all men that the Usual can be changed for 
something new. There is an end of the sacredness of what is 
in Railway travelling, and though we doubt this particular ex- 
periment, still, railway travelling being uncomfortable, an end 
of the sacredness of what is in railway travelling is a good thing. 
Everybody will take heart of grace from such a revolutionary 
example, and we should scarcely be surprised to hear of still 
yaster changes,—that the Great Eastern was selling tickets all 
day at open counters, instead of crushing its victims into 
queues ten minutes before starting-time; that the Great 
Western had secured a porter who knew the stations on the 
line ; or that a Scotch train had arrived within ten minutes 
of its advertised time. The last is, of course, too much to 
hope for. The event has occurred once since Railways began, 
and was so unexpected that it produced an accident; but 
still, when directors of a first-class system of railways abolish 
the second-class, anything except a perfectly satisfactory audit 
is within the limits of possibility. The Revolution has begun. 
Nevertheless, though we acknowledge the courage of the 
Directors, and believe in their financial acumen, and cordially 
cheer them for breaking the thick black ice of Railway Manage- 
ment, we are not disposed to be enthusiastic about this par- 
ticular experiment. The corduroys gain, but the black coats 
lose. In some directions they lose, no doubt, only what 
they ought to lose. They have no real right to claim 
seats in half-empty carriages, comfortable though empti- 
ness in a railway-carriage is; and less than no right to 
secure seclusion, valuable as seclusion may be, by bribing 
guards, Human nature is not proof against the temptation to 
get a carriage to one’s-self and one’s own belongings by a tip 
of half-a-crown, but the tip is none the less a clear invasion 
either of somebody else’s right to his chance of a half-empty 
carriage—which means room for your bags and your wife’s 
bandbox and your own feet—or to the Company’s right to 
take a carriage off, and so diminish the weight of tlie 
train. These privileges will be swept away by the reform, and 
may rightly be swept away; but something else is swept away 
with them which ought to be retained, namely, the right to 
buy in open shop freedom from a certain kind of annoyance on 
one’s travels. First-class passengers pay extra fares not only 
for cushions and comfort, but for freedom from the invasion 
of the Third-class—a freedom they have a right to de- 
sire, if they choose, and as a matter of fact, do desire 
intensely. We can understand and fully appreciate the 
spirit which decides that upon the highway, as in the Church, 
all men must be equal; that there can be but one class, and 
that if the rich are not satisfied, then let them grumble and 
swear and buy shares till everybody’s position is alike im- 
proved. But we do not understand the spirit which decides 
that dear and cheap boots being allowed by law, nobody who 
buys dear boots shall be allowed to buy boots which fit him. 
Why not? The admission of two classes is the denial of 
equality, and equality—which is impossible—being once recog- 
nised as impossible, why should not the first-class be permitted 
to buy what it wants? It does not want cushions particularly. 
It does want a certain kind of exclusiveness particularly. We 
will not say that exclusiveness is in the Englishman’s blood, 
for, as a matter of fact, the great people who used to buy 
separate compartments have, except in very exceptional in- 
stances, abandoned the practice; but it is certain that there are 
forms of annoyance which Englishmen resent, and which can 
only be prevented by exclusion. The first-class are quite willing 
to travel with the present second-class, The latter are often 
merely economical, and footmen, convicts, and drunken students 
excepted, are rarely objectionable in any way, but the over-spill 
of the third-class is, on occasion, most objectionable. The dif- 
ference of civilisation, particularly in language, between a 
respectable first-class passenger in an English railway train and 


a disrespectable third-class passenger is, unhappily, nearly as | 


great as that between an Ashantee and a European; and when- 
ever the third-class passenger of that kind is drunk, or excited, 
cr in high spirits, the difference is immeasurable. Let any 
one who thinks we exaggerate just come home from the Crystal 


| 


carriage smaller than half an ordinary dressing-room, already 
occupied by eight persons, he will have eight more half- 
drunken and wholly vicious desperadoes thrust upon him, who 
for the next half-hour will rejoice in every outrage which a 
not very strict law will permit them to inflict. It is safety 
from this kind of thing which the first-class passenger buys, and 
we do not see why, because the ordinary third-class passenger is 
an inoffensive individual, he is not to have it. Why is it more 
objectionable for him to buy seclusion on a railway than to 
surround his garden with a wall? The necessity of two 
classes being granted—and nobody as yet disputes the necessity 
—why should not each class be permitted to buy precisely what 
it wants ? 

The just dislike to the new system will be very great, and it 
is difficult to see how, without Three Classes, the fair claims of 
the First-class passengers are to be satisfied at all. The Direc- 
tors may, of course, add on more police, maintain a stricter 
order, and absolutely refuse passage when their carriages are 
full, but we all know they will not do this. They may also 
adopt the American plan, and reserve carriages for ladies and 
ladies accompanied by gentlemen; but that, though a great 
improvement, still meets only a portion of the difficulty. 
The unprotected black-coat travelling alone has still his 
share of a right to decency and order. The Pullman cars, 
should they become numerous, will no doubt meet the difficulty, 
but their adoption will be merely a return in another form to 
the division into three classes. The introduction of the Swiss 
system, under which the cars are patrolled, would ensure order, 
but would require an immense renewal of rolling-stock, and a 
nearly complete prohibition of luggage within the carriage, to 
English notions a serious annoyance. By far the best device, 
if it were possible, would be the introduction of the * limited- 
Mail” system upon a great scale,—that is, the introduction of 
first-class trains setting off just before the third-class, and 
travelling a little quicker, but this might greatly increase the 
risk of working a crowded line. A plan very like this is adopted 
by the Great Eastern in summer, when “relief expresses” 
follow each other in rapid succession ; but to work it in safety 
the Block-system must not only be used, but enforced by the 
criminal law. We shall come to this in time, we suspect ; but 
meanwhile, unless the Midland Directors strengthen their 
police staff, absolutely prohibit the intrusion of one class on 
another, and introduce carriages for ladies and ladies travelling 
with escort, they will, we fear, lose,in the reluctance of women 
and fastidious persons to travel at all, all they will gain by 
cramming their carriages till the cost of haulage is reduced to 
aminimum. The “reform” amounts to nothing more than 
that, and though it is not unjust, there are thousands who will 
regret the old, careless, wasteful, and demoralising but com- 
fortable mode of travelling in comparative seculsion. 








DR. MARTINEAU ON PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

HE ablest criticism which Professor Tyndall’s eloquent but 
not altogether lucid lecture on the meaning and proper 
limits of the Materialistic hypothesis, has, so far as we know, 
drawn as yet from any philesophical thinker, is a lecture just 
published by Dr. Martineau, on “ Religion as Affected by Modern 
Materialism,”* delivered to Manchester New College, on its 
opening for the present session, There are, indeed, one or two 
affirmations in the earlier part of the lecture which seem to us 
not only questionable, but gravely misleading, as, for instance, 
that ‘‘ Religion first reaches its true ground when, leaving the 
problem of what has happened, it takes its stand on what for ever 
is,”—for this seems to imply, even accepting the slight qualification 
in the sentence which follows, that if history and science showed 
us constant degradation instead of constant evolution of higher 
forms, and filled us with anticipations from which reasonable hope, 
—hope, that is, measured by experience,—was utterly excluded, 
the Religion of the soul would just as certainly assert the 
supremacy of righteousness and the love of God, as she does 
now with the united voices of revelation and experience to help 











* Williams and Norgate. 
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her out. Nor do we quite sympathise with the implied regret | in Professor Tyndall as to the true sphere of religion, it would not be 
which Dr. Martineau expresses, in his few prefatory sentences, | easy to portray. In the first, religion is presented as having no busi- 
for being obliged, for once, to be in ‘the wrong camp,”— | ness in the region of knowledge at all, but as having a noble calling 
in other words, to take the side of the theologian against the | in relation to the shaping of emotions. In the second, the sphere of 
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side of the physicist. It is true that theology, in its blindness 
and its arrogance, has committed many sins in discouraging 
and frowning down humble, simple, and honest physical in- 
vestigations; and no doubt, if that were all, there would be a 
presumption against the attitude which theology takes in deal- 
ing with physical investigation. But it is quite as true that 
physical investigation has often been arrogant and ignorant 
in its attacks on theology, and has, perhaps, done fully as 
much harm by rudely shaking half-cultivated religious faith to its 
very basis, as ever theology did by gloomy bigotry and hard 
repression. To which side the balance of culpable offence in- 
clines will be decided differently by every one, according to his 
estimate of the relative degree of falsehood in the position of a 
mind scared away from innocent and noble science by a gloomy 
theology, and of a mind rendered dubious and ashamed of its 
religious faith by a flippant scientific creed. But, at all events 
in the present day, and amongst intellectually cultured people, it 
takes, we think, more courage to make a stand against the pre- 
sumptuous modesty of the philosophy of nescience, than against 
the narrow bigotry of theological restriction. 

But when Dr. Martineau comes to close quarters with Professor 
Tyndall, he shows no reluctance to deal plainly and steadily with 
that great physicist’s rather ambiguous premisses and his wholly 
untenable conclusion. And both Dr. Martineau’s analysis of the 
large assumptions involved in the atomic philosophy of life 
favoured by Professor Tyndall,—assumptions which virtually 
amount to wrapping up in the premisses all that is wanted in 
the conclusions,—and also his criticism on the generous allow- 
ance made by Professor Tyndall for other elements in human 
nature, besides the knowing faculties, are equally masterly. 
We shall limit ourselves to the latter part of the discussion,— 
partly because we have in previous papers said a good deal on the 
strong and weak points of the Materialistic philosophy, partly 
because the geniality of the concluding part of Professor Tyndall’s 
address at Belfast was certainly very persuasive, and yet, in our 
belief, he there awarded, with great show of cordiality and re- 
spect, to the religious faculties of human nature, nothing but the 
shells of the oyster of which he had just assigned the whole 
nutritive part to the faculty of scientific investigation. 

Professor Tyndall’s position in relation to religion is a strange 
one. It is enunciated in one or two different forms, which we 
will here cite. Men of science, he says, ‘fail to touch that 
immovable basis of the rtligious sentiment in the nature of man. 
To yield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
problems at the present hour. And grotesque in relation to 
scientific culture as many of the religions of the world have been 
and are,—dangerous, nay, destructive to the dearest privileges of 
freemen as some of them undoubtedly have been and would, if 
they could, be again,—it will be wise to recognise them as the 
forms of a force, mischievous if permitted to intrude on the 
regions of knowledge, over which it holds no command, but 
capable of being guided to noble issues in the region of emotion, 
which is its proper and clevated sphere.” At the conclusion of 
his lecture, Professor Tyndall put his view thus :—So long, he 
says, as the human mind broods over the mystery of our origin 
‘** without intolerance or bigotry of any kind, but with the en- 
lightened recognition that ultimate fixity of conception is here 
unattainable, and that each succeeding age must be held free to 
fashion the mystery in accordance with its own needs,—then, 
casting aside all the restrictions of Materialism, I would affirm 
this to be a field for the noblest exercise of what, in contrast with 
the knowing faculties, may be called the creative faculties of men. 
‘ Fill thy heart with it,’ said Goethe, ‘and then name it as thou 
wilt.’ Goethe himself did this in untranslatable language. 
Wordsworth did it in words known to all Englishmen, and 
which may be regarded as a forecast and religious vitalisation of 
the latest and deepest scientific truth,”’—and then Professor 
Tyndall quotes the well-known lines written near Tintern Abbey, 
about 

“a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoug 
And rolls through all things.” 


hts, 


A more confused condition of mind than these two passages indicate 


| religion is said to be positively ‘ creative,’ and we are told that its 
| business is to shape ‘the mystery’ from which man has emerged, 
at will, according to our needs,—on condition it takes full care to 
| admit that those needs do not in all probability correspond to the 
mysterious fact, but change with every mind that ponders over it, 
But then, finally, Professor Tyndall produces, as the noblest expres- 
sion of religion, what he regards as a “‘vitalisation of the latest 
and deepest scientific truth.” What, then, does he really regard 
as the sphere of religion? The free engendering of noble emotions 
towards the Unknown? or a free invention or creation of theories 
about the Unknown, which would suit our momentary needs, if 
only these theories were true, which we must take care to remember 
they cannot be? or an effort so to interpret and grasp the Known 
as to indulge towards it suitable emotions of delightandawe? All 
these views of the matter seem to us to lie in Professor Tyndall’s 
mind, though they are completely different from each other, and 
only the last seems to us worthy of him. What can be more senti- 
mental than to cherish emotions the object of which is unknow- 
able, with the mere idea of elevating oneself? ‘The lifting of 
the life,” says Professor Tyndall, ‘is the essential point.” Yes, 
but what is “lifting” the life? It is, no doubt, lifting the 
life, to encourage a stronger enthusiasm for truth, but if that 
is what Professor Tyndall means, then the religious sphere and 
the sphere of knowledge are so far from being apart, that they 
are identical, though the one relates to the joy in knowledge 
and the craving for it, and the other to the mastery of it. 
But then, if this be so, how is religion creative at all? 
Instead of fashioning ‘‘the mystery” at will and according 
to our ‘needs,” what religion, taken in this sense, demands 
of us is to fashion the mystery only in accordance with 
what we discover, and to adapt our needs to our knowledge. 
That would appear to be Professor Tyndall’s own view, when 
he panegyrises Wordsworth for having “‘vitalised” the “ latest 
and deepest scientific truth.” To vitalise the latest and deepest 
scientific truth is surely very different from shaping the mys- 
tery of origin according to our deepest cravings, and then 
indulging ourselves in emotions towards this imaginary and 
ever-changing phantom, as if it were something real. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall cither means that religion consists in trying to 
realise the full meaning of scientific truth, to feel loyal and 
grateful to it, and exultant in its progress,—in which case, he 
utterly discredits his own view of religion as a ‘ creative’ faculty, 
sentences her to be the mere handmaid of science, and forbids all 
false ebullitions of unjustified emotion towards the great enigma ; 
or else he enjoins upon us simply to “ lift” ourselves by the help of 
religion, without telling us whither or by what means we are to 
be lifted, setting us a problem at least as puzzling as that sug- 
gested by the friend who spoke to bim of the difficulty of raising 
yourself up by your own waistband. 

Now, if Professor Tyndall really adheres to the conception of 
religion which makes it an effort to grasp the spirit of scientific 
teaching, and to foster loyal and earnest feelings towards science, 
he has clearly no right to speak of the religious faculties of man 
as a great and independent constituent of his being. On the 
contrary, all the excellence of such religion vanishes, if it does not 
follow, absolutely and minutely, as the shadow follows the direction 
of the light, the faculties of knowledge. But if he really means 
to assign it a ‘‘ creative” sphere, or a sphere of freely-shaped 
‘“‘ emotion,” then he exposes himself at once to Dr. Martineau’s 
close and admirable criticism :— 

“ Hence arises, I think, an inevitable contradiction between the 
scientific hypothesis and the personal characteristics of a high-souled 
disciple of the modern negative doctrine. For his supreme affections 
no adequate Object and no corresponding Source is offered in the 
| universe: if they look back for their cradle, they see through the 
| fores tthe cabin of the savage or the lair of the brute; if they look 
| forward for their justifying Reality and end, they fling vain arms aloft 
and embrace a vacancy. They cannot defend, yet cannot relinquish, 
their own enthusiasm: they bear him forward uy on heroic lines that 
| sweep wide of his own theory; and transcending their own reputed 
| origin and environment, they float upon vapours and are empty, self- 


| poised by their own heat.” 
| Or again, take this very fine delineation of the struggle which a 

noble mind, finding itself in possession of emotions which are 
| utterly at variance with the general tendencies of ‘the mystery” 
| out of which they were born, will undergo between the disposition 
| to construe that mystery, falsely indeed, but according to its own 
| moral “ needs,” and the disposition to bring its sentimental and 
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hollow emotions into better keeping with the stern tendencies of | 
«the mystery ” itself :— 
« On the hypothesis of a Mindless universe, such is the fatal breach 

between the highest inward life of man and his picture of the outer | 
world. All that is subjectively noblest turns out to be the objectively | 
hollowest ; and the ideal, whether in life and character, or in the beauty | 
f the earth and heaven, which he had taken to be the secret meaning 
. the Real, is repudiated by it, and floats through space as a homeless 
outcast: Even in this its desolation a devoted disciple will say, ‘I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest ;’ but how heavy the cross which 
he will have to bear! Religion, under such conditions, is a defiance of | 
inexorable material laws in favour of a better which they have created, | 
but cannot sustain,—a reaction of man against Nature, which he has 
transcended,—a withdrawal of the self which a resistless force pushes | 
to the front,—a preservation of the weak whom Necessity crushes, a 
sympathy with sufferings which life relentlessly sets up,—a recognition 
of authoritative Duty which cannot be. Or will you perhaps insist that; 
in this contrariety between thought and fact, Religion must take the 
other side, discharge the ¢sia svsgzra as illusory, and in her homage 
hold fast to the solid world? This might perhaps, in some sense, be, if 
you only gave us & world which it was possible to respect. But, by a 
curious, though intelligible affinity, the modern doctrine allies itself with 
an unflinching pessimism ; it plays the cynic to the universe,—penetrates 
behind its grand and gracious airs, and detects its manifold blunders and 
impostures : what skill it has it cannot help; and the only faults and 
horrors that are not in it are those which are too bad to live. Human life, 
which is the summit that has been won, is pronounced but a poor affair 
at best; and the scene which spreads below and around is but as a 
battle-field at nightfall, with a few victors taking their faint shout away, 
and leaving the plain crowded with wounds and vocal with agony. 
Existence itself, insists Hartmann, is an evil, in proportion as its range 
is larger and you know it more, and that of cultivated men is worst of 
all; and the constitution of the world (so stupidly does it work) would 
be an unpardonable crime, did it issue from a power that knew 
what it was about. How can these malcontents find any Religion in 
obeying such a power? Can they approach it with contumely at one 
moment, and with devotion at the next? If they think so ill of Nature, 
there can be no reverence in their service of her laws; on the contrary, 
they abandon what they revere to bend before what they revile. To 
this humiliation the more magnanimous spirits will never stoop; they 
will find some excuse for still clinging to the ideal forms they cannot 
verify; will go apart with them with a high-toned love which stops 
short of faith, but is full of faithfulness ; will linger near the springs of 
poetry and art, and there forget awhile the disenchanted Actual; and 
will wonder perhaps whether this half-consecrated ground may not 
suffice, when the temples are gone, to give an asylum to the worshippers. 
Such loyalty of heart towards the harmonies that ought to prevail, with 
disaffection towards the discords that do prevail, may indeed lift the 
character of a man to an elevation half-divine; and in his presence, 
Nature, were she not blind, might start to see that she had produced a 
god, But for all that, she is not going to succumb to him; she can 
call up her lower brood to suppress him, or monsters to chain him to 
her rock, He contends with the lower forces, believing them to be the 
stronger, and fights his losing battle against hordes of inferiors, ever 
swarming to overwhelm what is too good for the world. Such religion 
as remains to him is a religion of despair,—a pathetic defiance of an 
eternal baser power. And if there be anything tragic in earth or heaven, 
it is the proud desolation of a mind which has to regard itself as 
Highest, to know itself the seat of some love and justice and devotion 
to the good, and to look upon the system of the Universe as cruel, ugly, 
stupid, and mean.” 


Professor Tyndall should turn his mind to these considerations, and 
not content himself with telling us as he did his Belfast audience, 
in his own airy manner, that the sphere of emotion, of creative 
thought, of the “ vitalisation” of science, is still open to religion, 
even after you have admitted that the origin of things and the 
principle of the world’s order is an insoluble mystery, on which no 
two generations can ever be expected to think alike. We fear that 
in that magnificent manner of his he made religion a present of a 
very barren kingdom. And if he really believes that the religious 
faculties of men are so deep-rooted as to demand an eternal satis- 
faction, perhaps he would do most to give them that satisfaction, 
by so revising his theory as to make room for a knowable object of 
reverence, loyalty, and love. 





A CHAT ABOUT DINING. 
* JTT'S a frightful bore, Sir, a frightful bore!” said a new-made 
Peer to a friend, who had hinted that dislike to a coronet 
was only another form of the Nolo episcopari. ‘‘ Why, in half the 
houses I dine at I shall have to take my hostess down to dinner.” 
A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette seems to share the new 
Peer’s opinion, for he grows furious over his obligation to dine | 
seated between two women who can never talk, and asks either 
for their exclusion, or such an alteration in the shape of dinner- | 
tables as shall enable him to talk all around, and, presumably, pay | 
no attention to his neighbours. The writer has probably been | 
provoked by an accidental wedging between dowagers, which, | 
particularly if you do not know them, is, no doubt, a trying | 
position ; for in our day women, on the whole, talk in society | 
quite as well as men. ‘They are not quite so epigrammatic, 
and sometimes lack condensation; but they are decidedly 
more sprightly, and tell any story which requires quiet 
dramatic expression, a good deal better. Their grand 








defect in conversation is obligingness. If the subject 
started is a bore to him, or one he knows nothing about, 
the man will change it or be silent; but a woman will often go 
on out of mere obligingness, with a show of interest which is 
visibly pretence, and a series of replies which are vapid as white 
of egg. No man talks as badly as most women on subjects they 


| care nothing about, for no man who, under those circumstances, 


talks at all, hesitates to be a little bitter,—and vanille, be it nice 
or not, has at worst more flavour than cream-cheese. But the 
serene, equable flow of women’s talk helps mightily to prevent con- 
versation from degenerating into intellectual duelling—which, 
though amusing for two minutes, is a weariness after five, and to 
be perfect, should be arrested after two shots each—and they 
wake up talkativeness in the men, an attribute of the sex which 
“«X.” has completely overlooked. Even he wanted to talk when 
the dowagers were on each side of him, and resented his inability, 
whereas, sandwiched between two men, he would have wanted to 
eat, and have settled his temper for the evening, not according 
to the pleasantness of his neighbours, but according to the flavour 
of the soup,—nine times out of ten the weak point of the entertain- 
ment. (We wonder why, even in very fair houses, the soup so often 
falls a trifle short of perfection. Is it because it is the only dish 
to which perfection is essential, or because it is the only one never 
seen in the servants’ hall?) With ‘“ X.’s” second complaint we 
have more sympathy, and rather wonder that the upholsterer, 
poet, and artist, who is lining everybody's walls, and beginning to 
cover everybody's floors, and who, if he were a little less afraid of 
brightness, might be said to have an Oriental’s instinct for colour, 
does not evolve out of himself a table which shall receive universal 
acceptance. The wayin which the idea of the grim, old dining-table 
of our grandfathers has stood its ground is the best proof we 
know of the inherent conservatism of the British mind, It was, 
of course, originally useful, being intended to hold a whole dinner, 
big dishes, little dishes, and all manner of implements and addenda, 
besides as much plate as it could be made to carry. That was 
convenient while it was conceived hospitable to display your food 
and regale your guests, as the ancients regaled their gods, with 
the reek of heated flesh, hot soup, and rapidly-cooling vegetables ; 
but all that has passed away. The Russian dinner has won, 
and ought from the very first to have led to a better form 
of table; but somehow, innovation in that matter has been 
very slow, almost as slow as in dining-room chairs, im- 
provement in which was arrested by a medieval mania. 
The table does not lose flesh rapidly enough. With the 
Russian dinner, breadth in a table is not required, but 
length. <A strip of a table, broad enough to hold two plates 
opposite each other and leave six inches between them, is ample 
for mere utility, and we may question if the demands of the 
eye require more than six inches more. That gives room for 
candelabra, which may widen in the air, not on the table; and 
for as much colour, preferentially in the shape of flowers, as the 
eye can bear without either weariness or sense of special attrac- 
tion ; and what more is required? It is a horrible heresy, no 
doubt, but we hold still that the white damask table-cloth, 
though an excellent ground-colour, throwing everything else 
up, is not the only colour which would be pleasing; it 
refracts light a little too much, even if you like brilliance, 
and as any dealer will tell you, it almost annuls the effect 
of that most beautiful of modern creations, English table- 
glass. Nobody ever says enough about that. Venetian 
glass is beautiful in its place, but the perfect modern English 
wine-glass might have been made by fairies from the dew, 
and been struck into crystal by the volition of a Peri. Our fore- 
fathers, with their thick glass and chased gold and silver cups, 
were as brutal in their conception of drinking-vessels as they 
were in their taste in drinks. People who know those things say 
they could drink hot sherry, and mulled claret, and brown beer, 
and cider, and an abomination called perry, and though we confess 
we do not believe this, culsh denominated ‘ mead,” stuff worse 
by degrees than koumiss or treacle and water. Will somebody 
just try damask the colour of rich cream, or of that teint degrade, 
the soft grey green which Mr. Morris is so fond of for his walls. 
Seated by what is virtually a mahogany trestle, with nothing 
to obstruct the view, the guests can talk each of them to 
at least five persons, and no admissible arrangement will give 
them more ; while on each side they may, if the chairs are sensibly 
made, have an assured consciousness of room. Alas! chairs are 
not sensible. The old chair was an instrument of torture, and 
the new chair, the medizval chair, the chair upholsterers delight 
in, well as it sometimes looks, allows of too close packing, and 
tires the back. Nobody wants to sit so upright as al] that, and 
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everybody away from dinner likes an easy chair. Why should 
he not have one—not, indeed, an old easy chair, like an improved 
watch-box, and big enough for a Sovereign opening Parliament— 
but an easy chair of to-day, with the seat the right height for the 
table—tables are a trifle too high still, and make the women worry 
for foot-stools—with the back not too tall for the servants, and 
the sides carefully kept down, till you can lounge without 
interposing a barrier between you and your next-door 
neighbour. Improvement is coming in those chairs, but it 
spreads slowly, and the subject requires study just as much 
as that of light does, Light is not right yet, and will not 
be put right in a minute. ‘ X.” protests rightly against blaze, but 
still, light is required, equable light, light without too many 
shadows, and light, above all, which does not cross the line of 
sight too directly. Gas does not do, except as a succedaneum ; 
candles take room, and throwshadows; and we suspect that oil, with 
which we can produce the needful quality, viz., softened intensity, 
till we can manage electricity, and dine by an intense, yet soft 
and all-pervading moonlight, will be the medium ultimately 
adopted, 

There is one point connected with dinner on which opinion 
seems still to be a little chaotic, and that is the arrangement of 
the guests. The tendency is to let them arrange themselves, and 
as this is in accordance with modern manners, the object of which 
is unrestraint and the note of which is temporary intimacy, the 
tendency will probably prevail. It diminishes the trouble of 
entertaining, and abolishes the responsibility of the entertainer, but 
we have a doubt about it, nevertheless. Where everybody is really 
en famille, laissez-faire ought to succeed ; but even then it is slightly 
selfish, marks partialities too much, and leads to that neglect of 
disagreeable persons which it is the last lesson of high-breeding to 
avoid, and where the family character is a momentary assumption 
it produces confusion. In a company where precedence is self- 
evident, an inexorable precedence would do as a substitute for 
order; but it would be a wearisome substitute, and is very 
seldom completely applicable. Relatives would sit too fre- 
quently together. Sitting next the exact person you do not 
want to meet is a trial to one’s savoir-vivre, which though morally 
most beneficial—for after all, to be agreeable to one’s enemy pre- 
disposes one to forgive him—does not always tend to the enjoy- 
ment of a dinner, and a dinner in the sense in which we are using 
the word just now is primarily intended to be enjoyable. It is 
not to be an edifying social exercise, but an enjoyment. We 
doubt whether in a large dinner the host is not the best person 
to decide where his guests shall sit. He is often the only man 
who knows them all, he can judge pretty accurately of their pre- 
dilections, and his decision terminates all chance of marked 
avoidances. The institution of cards, which is dying, being too 
severe a tax on modern laziness, is a very useful one, and 
helps to avoid the necessity of introductions. We should not 
recommend, what we once heard suggested, a short biography on 
each card, with a few psychological criticisms, as they might 
have the unpleasant effect of a looking-glass under one’s plate, 
but the name was useful ; and though always admitting that little 
dinners are best, and that the happiest life is life in a coterie, we 
regret the disappearance of the cards. 





POLAR NEWS. 

T may be presumed that when Lieutenant Payer makes his 
appearance before our Geographical Society and explains, 
with the aid of maps and diagrams, the discoveries of the Austrian 
Arctic Expedition, several points of minor interest will be cleared 
up more satisfactorily than is possible in the absence of such aids 
to accuracy. Besides, the facilities of oral narration will allow of 
questions being asked and answered which will go towards settling 
some controverted details relating to the exact scope of the 
observations of the Expedition. In the main, however, all that 
the public is likely to learn upon the adventures of the ‘ Tegetthof’ 
and her daring crew is to be found in the account which Lieuten- 
ant Payer has communicated to the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, 
and which resumes, with clearness and ability, the essential 
features of that long two years’ imprisonment on an iceberg, 
interrupted by hardly forty days of exploring freedom. It 
may be said of the Austrian Arctic voyagers, indeed, that 
they failed to find what they had started to seek, that they 
fortuitously stumbled upon such discoveries as they were enabled 
to make, and that out of the entire time at their nominal disposal 
they had the opportunity of utilising so microscopic a fraction as 
to reduce the circle of their positive information within very 
restricted limits. ‘The proper aim of the Austro-Hungarian 

















Expedition to the North,” writes Lieutenant Payer, “was the 
discovery of the North-East Passage, and not at all the search for 
new countries to the North-east of Spitzbergen and Gillisland, 
although the results of the previous expedition might have made 
it supposed that unknown countries existed in these localities, 
But the Expedition of 1872-74 has found the land it did notseek and 
has missed the passage that it tried to find.” ‘As for the nautical 
phase of the expedition,” adds Lieutenant Payer, ‘it had already 
come to a term amid the exceptionally unfavourable influences of the 
summer of 1872, and that within a few weeks after having crossed 
the ice-limits.” In effect, within five weeks from the day, the 
14th of July, 1872, that the ‘ Tegetthof’ steamed out of the Nor. 
wegian harbour of Tromsé, she was frozen fast and hard upon 
that iceberg from which she was never after detached, down to 
the day of her abandonment by her returning crew on the 20th 
of May of the present year. Lieutenant Payer might, accordingly, 
have entitled his narrative, ‘‘ At the Mercy of an Iceberg,” for 
other means of navigation he had none. When the iceberg 
floated, the expedition floated with it as Arctic gales and currents 
listed ; when it became fixed, the expedition was fixed also. It was 
not the ‘ Tegetthof,’ but the iceberg which discovered ‘* Wilezek 
Land” and ‘ Zichy Land,” or more probably, which revisited 
limits that it had often before reached in its wide-reaching peregri- 
nations to and fro on the encumbered bosom of the ice-ocean. How 
many other similar ice-masses may be knocking up against other 
desolate shores, cannot be conjectured, but by good or ill luck, a 
party of inquisitive mortals, the venturesome race of Japetus, 
happened to be shipwrecked on this particular one, and in this 
circumstance lies the history of the ‘ Tegetthof’ Expedition. 
Throughout the whole of the winter 1872-73, the ‘ Tegetthof’ 
remained embedded in her couch of ice, and her crew remained 
absolutely without occupation, save the constant task of guarding 
against the frost and some forms of disease, especially bronchitis and 
scurvy, the latter being largely caused by the extreme depression 
which appears to have seized the voyagers. In the summer of 1873 
hope was rekindled that the breaking-up of the ice would free the 
vessel. It only freed the iceberg which had so persistently decided 
on monopolising the expedition. During July the iceberg floated 
before the wind southwards as low as the seventieth degree. 
During August, it set about retracing its course towards the 
North, under the influence of a southern breeze, and on the last 
day of August the discovery of land was announced, lying along 
the northern horizon. ‘ We had long been floating on our ice- 
island in parts where man had never penetrated before, but it was 
in vain that our eyes had looked for trace of some unknown land. 
It was, accordingly, with the most extreme surprise that we sud- 
denly perceived, on the 31st of August, at a distance of about 
fourteen miles, lands emerging to the North above banks of fog.” 
The hilly and even mountainous character of the new countries 
was afterwards fully established. It was to no purpose, however, 
that the members of the expedition attempted to cross the 
Innumerable intervals of open water cut 


intervening space. 
During 


up the ice which extended between them and the shore. 
the months of September and October the ‘ Tegetthof ’ iceberg con- 
tinued to float tantalisingly to and fro in sight of the discovered 
land, but it was not until the end of October that Lieutenant 
Payer and his companions succeeded in setting foot upon its 
frozen soil, christening it “* Wilezek Land,” in honour of the chief 
promoter of the expedition. Here a fresh interruption occurred, 
which is not without its decidedly farcical aspect, although the 
voyagers probably were more occupied with its tragical side. 
The Polar night of four months had come down for the second 
time, and again, from’ one year to another—from 1875 to 
1874—the crew of the ‘Tegetthof’ were immured within 
their imprisoned ship, or could only venture on brief ex- 
cursions in the immediate vicinity. It was not until the 
middle of March of the present year that any effective measures 
could be taken for the exploration of the new discovery. And 
here it is to be observed that the iceberg, which evidently took 
more than a frigid interest in the entire undertaking, remained in 
the most obliging connection with Wilezek Land during the whole 
time expended in prosecuting the dangerous investigation. 

The hypothesis of an open Polar Sea cannot be said to have 
received much support from the experiences of MM. Payer, 
Orel, and the sailors and Tyrolese mountaineers who were de- 
spatched for the northern overland journey. In effect, after a 
brief preliminary expedition from the 10th to the 16th of March, 
the exploring party set out on March 24th with sledges and 
dogs for an expedition of a month towards the North. ‘The 
entirety of the lands we thus discovered,” writes Lieutenant 
Payer, “has pretty nearly the same extent as Spitzbergen, and 
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is composed of many considerable agglomerations, cut up by | sheep, paying in the above proportion. Now, any Highlander 
numerous fiords and surrounded by a multitude of islets.” An will tell you that this rent isabout a fourth of the rent charged in 
nse strait, named “ Austria Sound,” stretching northward, | most parts of the Highlands. I myself own land in one of the 
principal masses of territory into an easterly and | islands, and crofters pay from £1 to £1 10s. for a cow's grass 
westerly division, Wilczek Land and Zichy Land respectively, j alone, besides the arable rent, and are not allowed to keep any 
and bifureating, after a length of a hundred miles, at the eighty- sheep, and if they keep a stirk on the grazing have to pay for it 
second degree of latitude, pushes its two arms between moun- | in addition. The population on Sir James's estate is large, and 
tainous shores to the north-east and north-west respectively. they are well off, and the consequence is that the Ross-shire 
North of this bifurcation and of these arms lies another very large | Militia gets numbers of first-rate men, as do the Naval Coast 
jsland, or apparent island, named Prince Rudolf's Land, in honour | Volunteers, young men looking to these services as part of their 
of the Austrian Prince Imperial; and it seems that Lieutenant yearly gains, and as an agreeable employment of part of their 
Paver is under the impression that he reached the extreme north | time, filling up the remainder in the cultivation of their crofts, 
of this island, and both from it and from the northernmost ex- fishing, and serving as gillies in the deer-forests. It would make 
tremity of Zichy Land he and his companions certainly saw an open | a Highland colonel’s mouth water to see these young men,—strong, 
sea. From the solitary promontory of the Cape of Pillars the view | active, sober, and hardy. 

was of sublime beauty. ‘From the summit of a hill there was} I cannot speak on the Bernera case which called forth your 
+o be seen in the distance a dark blue sea, strewn with the | article, because we have not heard what Sir James and his Factor 
white pearls of its ice-mountains. Heavy clouds floated over- | have to say on their side. As stated, it appears unjust that the 





imme 
divides the 


head, traversed from time to time by the ardent rays of the sun, 
which mirrored themselves on the surface of the waters. Above 
the sun there hung another sun of a duller splendour ; and appear- 
ing to rise to an enormous height, the glaciers of Prince Rudolf's 
Land shone rosy-white athwart the mountain mist.” Lieutenant 
Payer is, however, careful to say that the utmost that can 
be granted is that a vessel once arrived at the northernmost 
point of Zichy Land could indeed advance ten or twenty 
miles—that is, so far as the expedition could see—to 
the northward. ‘But no vessel could penetrate the com- 
pact ice of the hundred miles of Austria Sound,” and 
so no vessel could succeed in making the experiment of a 
northward cruise from the Cape of Pillars. The possibility, 
however, of course exists that there is a Polar Sea, though Lieu- 
tenant Payer prefers Petermann’s conjecture of a Polar archi- 
pelago. Lieutenant Payer seems to have found the northernmost 
point of his journey by far the most favourable for the main- 
tenance of animal life. Though the south of Wilezek Land was 
an absolute desert, the northern capes of Zichy Land and Prince 
Rudolf's Land were literally the aviaries of countless and incal- 
culable myriads of birds; and while great seals crowded the beach, 
the traces of bears, foxes, and hares were constantly visible 
inland, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——@—— 

THE CROFTERS IN LEWIS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have just read your article on Sir James Matheson and 
his Factor, Mr. Munro, as regards their treatment of the Lews 
crofters, and the remarks on deer forests contained in it. I 
entirely agree with the feeling which prompts the writer, namely, 
‘that it is a most melancholy sight to see all over the Highlands 
the ruins of once happy homes, whose inhabitants have been 
evicted ; and it is a miserable fact that, except in a few exceptional 
cases, the country has been depopulated, and the hardy young 
men who formely filled the ranks of the Highland regiments now 
hardly exist in many districts. From a practical knowledge of 
the language and social history of the Highlanders, I am con- 


vinced that, as a rule, the people were very much better off in | 


the West Highlands when they had crofts and grazings, in addition 
to any fishing or other work they might find to do, than 


they are now, where deprived of these crofts and grazings, | 


and where they have to depend solely on the wages they 
can earn, and which, however high and regular, cannot 
make up the sum of comfort produced by being able to keep 


tenants should have had to build the fence and leave it, without 
compensation. But changing their grazings even to inferior ones, 
so long as they are not over-rented, is no injustice, and would be 
done in the Lowlands without remark. I donot know Mr. Munro, 
but I do know that Sir James Matheson is one of the most kind- 
hearted, liberal, and improving landlords in Scotland, and from 
| his actions, I should say his great object in life was to make the 
Lews people happy, and to leave in the island the means of pro- 
moting their improvement and industry after his death. And I 
may remark in passing, that I don’t believe he ever shot a deer or 
harmed a man in his life. If it is, indeed, the case that injustice 
was done to the Bernera crofters, still, in finding fault with this 
evil, it would, at the same time, be just to mention the enormous 
amount of good which Sir James has done since he bought the 
island, Coming fresh from it, your article appeared so unjust, that 
I could not help feeling sure that you would be glad to have the 
impression made upon a stranger by the condition of the Lews 
crofters, as compared to those on his own and other Highland 
estates. May I also say a word about deer-forests? I know of 
hardly any instances during the last fifty years of crofters being 
obliged to emigrate on account of deer. The people and their 
cattle were turned out to make way for sheep ; large tracts were 
depopulated and let to South-country graziers. ‘Put the red 
coats on the sheep,” said the Sutherland people to the recruiters 
thirty years ago. ‘The shout of the Lowlander and the 
bleating of his sheep have put away the deer,” wails the Gaelic 
song. Now the large sheep-grazier is being turned out to make 
way for deer. Ilow does that affect the native population? The 
grazier spends little in the country and employs few, often bringing 
Lowland shepherds. The lessee of a deer-forest employs as many 
keepers as the other did shepherds, but all Highlanders; and 
besides, he can’t get on without crofters in his neighbour- 
hood. He wants their services and hires their horses, buys 
their produce, and in fact, cannot do without them. Where 
the sheep-farmer is resident and cultivates land and cattle, he may 
do as much for the district as the lessee of a deer-forest, though 
that is doubtful. But as far as keeping up a native population of 
able-bodied men and encouraging crofts, a deer-forest does so, 
much more than a sheep-grazing. Sheep turned out men and 
cattle, and deer are turning outsheep. If there is an instance of a 
glen being depopulated to make a deer-forest, it must be a very 
rare one indeed, There are cases where men have been moved to 
a neighbouring site, but there is no hardship in that. The outery 
about deer-forests is simply the objection the sheep-graziers have 
to lose a good trade, and has nothing to do with Highland evictions, 
| which they are entirely in favour of.—I am, Sir, &c., 

| A Higuianp Larrp AND SHEEP-FARMER. 








cows. Iam convinced that depopulation, carried to excess, isa) [P.S.—We did not imply or conceive that Sir James Matheson 
social, political, and commercial mistake ; and that, putting senti- was a hard landlord, or indeed make any charge against him at 
ment out of the question, a moderate native population would ji, We spoke only of his agent, and we confined our remarks to 
be a great advantage to the district and to the country at large. | the statements which had been proved or had passed uncontra- 

But, Sir, the Lews is perhaps the most remarkable exception to | dicted in a court of justice. When our correspondent says that 
this miserable state of things existing in so many parts of the he knows of hardly any cases in which, during the last fifty years, 
Highlands. I have just returned from that island, and was | crofters have been obliged to emigrate in order to make way for 
brought into contact with many of the crofters in such a manner | deer, he betrays an ignorance of his subject. It is sufficient to cite 
as to make them perfectly at ease in speaking of their affairs; and the case of Braemar and the adjoining valleys. In order to 
they allowed that their rents are most moderate, and that they provide Lord Fife with 100,000 acres of -pleasure-ground, the 
are well off according to their station in life, and in fact, made | evictions during the last fifty years have been many and sad. 
no complaints. They told me their rent, which they said was at The case has been brought before a Select Committee of the House 








the rate of £1 for a cow, a stirk, and seven sheep, and that their 
arable lands and house were into the bargain, the houses being 
built by themselves in most cases; that they kept from one to 
four cows, with a like number of stirks, and from seven to eighty 


| of Commons. Our correspondent will find some interesting and 
important information on the subject, if he will refer to the Report 


of the Evidence on the Game Laws, which is dated the 26th of 


| July, 1872. The comparison between deer-forests and sheep- 
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farms is a point which we did not raise, but we may say in 
passing that our correspondent’s remarks are misleading. He 


need an absolute solitude, and that native gamekeepers and 
gillies are employed to preserve grouse as well as deer. The 
amount of money that the lessees of deer-forests spend in the 
neighbourhood of their shooting-boxes is grossly exaggerated in 
the common reports.—Ep, Spectator.] 





THE PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES OF ENDOWING 
RESEARCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your remarks on a paper of mine in the current number 
of the Fortnightly Review, it is satisfactory to me to find that you 
regard the three following propositions as forming ‘‘a premiss 
quite beyond reasonable dispute ” :— 

1. That original research should not be left to the bare chance 
of supporting itself. 

2. That men capable of extending knowledge should not be 
compelled to direct their energies into other channels by the 
necessity of gaining a livelihood; and 

8. That new knowledge, which individuals won’t pay for, 
should be paid for by the State.* 

This is the whole of my case, so far as the question of principle 
is concerned. But the question of the practicability of endowing 
research remains, which I had not treated in the article in 
question, 

In respect of this, you concede thus much :—‘ We can safely 
endow,” you say, ‘‘a few eminent men who have already proved 
their aptitude for original research.” 

The field of discussion is thus narrowed to manageable dimen- 
sions, and the point at issue between us reduced to the following :— 
Isit possible to open such a career for the student at the outset of 
life, or before he has become eminent, as shall compete financially 
with the so-called practical professions, with commerce, or with 
the public service, to one of which he is at present almost 
universally attracted ? 

This question you appear to answer in the negative, for you 
ask (1), How can we find the right man? and (2), How can we 
be sure, if we endow him, that ‘‘ he won’t turn out a number of 
fruitless and pedantic inquiries just for the sake of justifying 
his position ?” 

Now, most people meet these difficulties by saying, ‘‘ Impose 
educational duties upon the young student or man of science, and 
pay him for these, because it can be ascertained whether he does 
them or not.” And this opinion you apparently endorse. 

Before giving my own answer to your two questions, I would 
ask leave to say somewhat of this current way of meeting the 
difficulties they suggest. 

The imposition, then, of educational duties upon the recipient 
of endowment for research before he becomes eminent, and in 
expectation of his doing so, will not, as it appears to me, of itself 
enable one to find the right man to make researches, nor will it 
turn the wrong man into the right man, if the Board of election 
has chosen the wrong one. Your first question, therefore, is not 
touched by this expedient. 

With regard to the second, I would say that there is no reason 
lying within my knowledge for assuming that young men who 
devote themselves to research are in a less degree men of honour 
than other young men of the same station and intelligence,—the 
clergy, for instance. Nor am I aware of anything in the pursuit 
of knowledge which tends to undermine the moral principle more 
than other pursuits do, My experience of young Englishmen who 
have received a liberal education is, that if they are paid for doing 
specific duties, whether they are overlooked or whether they are 
not, they are almost without exception scrupulously conscientious 
in the performance of those duties. 

Those who advocate the endowment of research through the 
endowment of education, on the other hand, say in effect to 
the young scientific aspirant somewhat as follows :—‘‘In grant- 
ing you this endowment, we feel bound to say at the outset 
that we have not the least confidence in your honour and 
integrity; and we therefore mean to keep a sharp look-out 
upon your proceedings. We believe that you are quite capable of 
pocketing the money which we give you fora specific purpose, 





* We did not concede these principles practically. We did concede that they 
were? ble, if any satisfactory mode of carrying them out could be devi 
without serious danger of practical abuses.—Ep. Spectator. 





+ Our correspondent’s criticism on our language is fair, but not on our meaning. 
We did not intend to suggest any dishonourable motive, but rather that confusion 
of judgment which is very 
are the easiest and lie strai; 


- to take useless inquiries for useful ones, when they 
ight before one.—ED, Spectator. 


and entirely neglecting to carry out that purpose. At the 


| best, we expect that you will make a transparent pretence 
forgets that grouse and sheep can live together, whereas deer of carrying it out just for the sake of justifying your position 


tn short, we are fully aware that you will throw dust in your 
jown eyes, and will do your best to throw dust in ours, 
But we don’t mean to let you. Now, mind, we give you 
| this money to pay for research to be done by you, ¢0 nomine + 
but as we have no means of overlooking you, we think it 
| best to assume that you won’t do it, and in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding about the matter, we propose 
to give you in addition certain unpaid functions of an entirely 
different character to perform, viz., education, which will occupy 
the larger portion of every day, and effectually prevent you from 
spending your energies upon research. You may not, under 
these circumstances, discover much ; but it is absolutely essential 
that the public mind should be satisfied that it gets something for 
the money which it devotes to the investigation of truth, and this 
something we will take, if you please, in the form of education,” 
This is the virtual position of those who regard the imposition 
of educational functions as the only safeguard the public can haye 
in supporting men who have not yet won their spurs in the scien- 
tific field, during the years when they are winning them. But 
I am duly conscious that you have a right to expect a more par- 
ticular answer to your objections, something in the form of a practi- 
cable scheme which, with the minimum of change, shall embrace the 
three following items,—(1) a sifting process, by which the right 
man to receive an endowment for research may be found; (2)a 
stimulative process, whereby, when found, he may be encouraged 
to work; and (3) a corrective process, whereby the mistakes of 
the former and the failure of the latter may be redressed. I hope 
to be allowed to give this answer in another letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. ApPLeton, 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srmr,—As one of the 4,000 who listened to the papers, speeches, 
and sermons delivered at the Church Congress, will you allow me 
to make a few remarks? Reading an account of each day’s pro- 
ceedings is, I fear, rather dull work, but for the most part, the 
meetings themselves were lively enough, and there was no mis- 
taking the hearty interest and even enthusiasm of the audience. 
There was no doubt, either, as to the extraordinary predominance 
of the High-Church party. The peculiarities of clerical dress 
proved this fact, even had other signs been wanting, and many 
and strong were the expressions of approval at sentiments in 
favour of or verging towards sacerdotalism. In the main, the 
laity were overpowered by the clergy, and the clergy who mustered 
in greatest strength were ‘‘ Anglican priests.” Not that they ruled 
altogether without opposition. Representatives of the Low- 
Church party, such as Mr. Ryle and Mr. Cadman (the latter of 
whom, by the way, made, under trying circumstances, a most 
judicious and temperate speech), were loudly applauded, and Evan- 
gelicals and Broad Churchmen showed signs of fight when the red 
flag of Ritualism was flourished in their faces. It would have been 
ludicrous, if it had not been sad, to see the attempts made by 
the gentle-minded Bishop who presided, and by some speakers, to 
bridge over the vast gulf which divides the Evangelical Churchmen 
from the advanced Ritualists. The frail plank proved shaky, at 
the best, and sometimes it went down with a crash. The Bishop 
deprecated strongly the expression of dissent as unchristian, 
and no doubt, the exhibition of perfect harmony in s0 
vast an assembly would have been more pleasing; but 
sham concord is surely worse than discord, and Christian 
charity must be broader than it is generally supposed to be 
amongst clerics, if it can produce more than an external har- 
mony between the Evangelical clergyman, with his Low-Church 
proclivities, and the Anglican priest, who relies on the virtue de- 
rived from Apostolical succession, and believes that he is able to 
perform a miracle daily by priestly manipulation. The view the 
one enforces most strongly the other regards as a cardinal error, 
and yet it is just possible that with the best men on either side the 
points of agreement are stronger than the points of difference. One 
thing seems clear to an outsider who does not wholly sympathise 
with either section,—that Disestablishment, if it ever take place in 
England, will be brought about by internal discord, and not by 
the efforts of the Liberationists. 

And this leads me to say that the writer of your admirable 


sed | article, ‘‘‘The Church Congress,” is not, I think, quite accurate 


in his supposition that the line of argument adopted in the paper 
read by the Rev. D. Robertson harmonised with the general 





feeling of the Congress. It struck me that the expression of 
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of admitting the lay element into the councils of 
the Church was as strong as the outcry against it. Of course, if the 
Chairman had been able entirely to suppress the sounds of assent or 
dissent, there would have been no means of knowing the opinion 
of the audience on this matter, or on any other, but even the most 
amiable upholder of harmony could scarcely have wished that 
the gross attack made by Dr. Hayman on Dr. Arnold should 
have been listened to in silence. When the late Master of Rugby 
stood up to speak, he was warmly received, for Englishmen 
always like to express sympathy with a man who has suffered, no 
matter whether or not he has deserved to suffer; when he sat 
down, amidst a storm of disapproval, there was a general feeling, 
expressed in no measured language, that he had “done for him- 
self now.” The Friday-morning meeting being devoted to the 
most serious of all subjects—the helps and hindrances of the 
spiritual life—was conducted, as the Bishop requested, in solemn 
silence. This afforded one speaker an opportunity of praising 
the virtues of. the crucifix, and another of condemning Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma.” 

It has been asked, ‘‘ What is the use of such gatherings as 
these?” I think it may be replied, that they serve in some 
degree to remove the narrow prejudices of narrow-minded clergy- 
men. Connected with them, there is no doubt a large amount of 
what may be called spiritual dissipation; but men accustomed, 
Sunday after Sunday, to hear only their own voices, and to express 
their opinions without opposition, must gain an essential benefit 
when brought face to face with their equals and superiors in a 
public arena like this.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 


Oe oo Be 
opinion in fayour 





THE LAITY IN CONVOCATION. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The fact that Canon Trevor, not Mr. Robertson, was the 
offender, against whom your artillery should have been levelled, 
has been doubtless brought to your notice from other quarters, 
and in nowise affects the value of your arguments ; but you will 
allow me to protest against the apparent assumption that the 
elergy are hostile to the right of the laity to be represented in the 
Church’s councils, speaking, as I do, as one of the Clerical Secre- 
taries to the Association for Promoting the Reform of Convoca- 
tion, one of the main objects of which is to bring about this very 
end,—the representation of the laity. We have four or five of 
our most noted prelates among our Vice-Presidents, and a large 
body of influential clergy, including many of the Church’s digni- 
taries, among our supporters and subscribers. Upwards of 250 
of the London clergy signed a representation to the Convocation 
of Canterbury only last year, which contained the following 
clauses :— 

“The inclusion of the laity would undoubtedly be an essential change 
in the constitution of this venerable body, but your petitioners submit 
that it is called for by the change of time and circumstances. 

“The English Church, like all other organic bodies, and not the less 

on account of its connection with the State, ought to have, on proper 
terms and conditions, a corporate voice and a corporate action for all 
its members, and not for only one class of them.” 
This same London petition or representation had also the signa- 
tures of some fifty Members of both Houses appended to it, as 
well as those of about 200 barristers and churchwardens resident 
in the metropolis. 

Our view precisely tallies with your own, that as the Church is 
a@ national establishment, Parliament, as representing the nation, 
must retain the legislative power or the right to sanction or refuse 
to sanction any modifications of doctrine or discipline which 
might narrow the terms of communion of the Church, and so 
affect the rights of every citizen ; but that Parliament, though it 
may be said to represent the national Establishment, cannot repre- 
sent the Church as such, and that all Church measures should be 
carefully debated and considered in a Church Council, in which the 
laity are fairly represented, before they should be brought before 
Parliament at all. 

These are the convictions of a large and constantly increasing 
number of the clergy, including members of all schools, High, 


must vote apart ; but our Association does not stand committed 
on this point. ‘The method of election is also an open question. 
Some have proposed that the lay delegates should be chosen by 
diocesan conferences; others would prefer a double process, 
every parish electing a delegate, and the delegates meeting to 
choose their two or three representatives by ballot, in the cathe- 
dral city of each diocese, every male parishioner of full age to be 
allowed to vote who would declare himself a bond fide member 
of the Church of England. But we are content to leave the 
arrangement of these details to Convocation, or rather to united 
Committees of the two Convocations, possibly aided by a Com- 
mission appointed by the Crown for that purpose. 

A public meeting is to be held in November or the beginning 
of December, in London, at which influential members of both 
clergy and laity are expected to advocate the right of the laity 
to a representation in the Church’s Council at the present 
juncture.—I am, Sir, &c. 


42 Grenville Place, Brighton. ArcHER GURNEY. 





CANON TREVOR AND THE REV. D. ROBERTSON. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in your last issue, 
in which you comment on a paper read by me at the Church Con- 
gress, bearing on the question of the admission of the Laity into 
Convocation, and in which you speak as if I were the author of it. 
I beg to say that the paper in question was not written by me, 
but by my friend Canon Trevor, who was unavoidably absent, and 
that I was merely his mouthpiece on the occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henfield Vicarage, Sussex. Divie RoBertson. 

[The reports in the Times and Standard (we consulted both) 
gave no notice of the fact of which our correspondent informs us, 
and we regret not to have given Canon Trevor the full credit 
(or the reverse) of his strange paper.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CORONATION OATH AND THE REAL PRESENCE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’') 

Sir,—In reply to “An East-End Rector,” who writes that he 

would be glad to know my authority for what he calls a startling 

assertion, I have to refer him to the following ‘‘ Note,” which 

occurs on the last page of a book by Canon Ryle, entitled, 

‘Knots Untied ” :— 

“T ask every reader of this paper to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the language of the following declaration. It is the declaration 
which, under the Act of Settlement, and by the law of England, every 
Sovereign of this country, at his or her coronation, must make, sub- 
scribe, and audibly repeat. It is the declaration, be it remembered, 
which was made, subscribed, and repeated by Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria :— 

“*T, Victoria, do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper there is not any Transubstantiation of the elements of bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration 
thereof, by any person whatsoever; and that the invocation or adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary or any other saint, and the sacrifice of the 
Mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as 
they are commonly understood by English Protestants, without any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation, and without any dispensa- 
tion already granted me for this purpose by the Pope or any other 
authority whatsoever; or without any hope of any such dispensation 
from any porson or authority whatsoever; or without thinking that I 
am, or can be, acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declara- 
tion, or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person, or 
persons, or power whatsoever, shall dispense with or annul the same, or 
declare that it was null and void from the beginning.’” 


The above was my immediate authority for my ‘ startling asser- 
tion.” But after the appearance of ‘‘ An East-End Rector’s ” 
letter, I made inquiry at the Public Records’ Office, and there I 
found that the oath in question was ‘“ made, subscribed, and 
audibly repeated ” by Queen Anne. Accordingly, ‘An East-End 
Rector” is not quite up to the historical mark, when he *“ ventures 
to assure me that I will search the Coronation Service in vain for 
such an oath as I describe.” It seems, however, that Canon 





Low, and Broad. And these convictions are greatly deepened 
and strengthened by the observation of the present aspect of | 
affairs, a vast weight of responsibility being cast upon Convocation 
in the matter of the Rubrics, which it would be far better able 
to meet if a representative body of 100 or 150 laymen were con- 
joined to it. The union of the two Provinces, and fuller repre- 
sentation of the clergy, are points on which I need not enter 
now. Whether the lay delegates should sit within the same four 
walls as the clergy is a separate question. Personally, I consider 


| 


Ryle was not aware that, instead of repeating the terms of the 
oath required of Queen Anne, Queen Victoria had only to make 


| promise as follows, the promise, however, covering, as it does, 


the whole field of the Prayer-book and Articles, being substantially 
one with the oath:— 
“ Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, 


| the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 


established by law? And will you maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the United Church of England and Ireland, and the doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by law established 





it highly desirable that they should do so, though of course they 





within England and Ireland and the territories thereunto belonging? 
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And will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England and 
Ireland, and to the Churches there committed to their charge, all such 
— and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them, or any of 
them?” 

A, “ Allthis I promise to do.” 


I presume that ‘‘ An East-End Rector ” is not of opinion that the 
Act of Settlement is repealed, or that Her Majesty is at liberty to 
affirm that there is ‘‘a transubstantiation of the elements of 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the 
consecration thereof, by any person whatsoever,”—the doctrine, 
that is, of ‘‘the Real Presence, which,” as I said, ‘the extreme 
Ritualistic ceremonial is specially meant to proclaim.” Let me 
only add, that I do not think that the logical alternative to the 
material notion of a Real Presence is the terrible dogma of a Real 
Absence, I hold, on the contrary, with Henry Phillpotts, Bishop 
of Exeter, when he wrote to Charles Butler, ‘The Church of 
tome holds that the body and blood of Christ are present under 
the accidents of bread and wine; the Church of England holds 
that their real presence is in the soul of the communicant, at the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
An East-Enp Vicar. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have waited in vain for anything in answer to your 
correspondent ‘ A.,” in your issue of the 4th July, on the subject 
of the fresh-water spring in the sea near the fountain of Arethusa 
at Syracuse. Your correspondent says this spring must be a 
myth. It may be; I know not. But that such a spring is 
possible, I do know, for I myself last June drank fresh, sweet 
water out of one which is covered by the sea every high-tide. It 
is on the coast, about thirteen miles south from Gogo, Kathiawir, 
Bombay, close to a village called from it Mithiviri (‘Sweet 
Spring ”’).—I am, Sir, &e., G. C. 








BOOKS. 


MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCE.* 

Mr, Gatton should make much of Mr. Julian Hawthorne. An 
equally remarkable case of the inheritance of a faculty, and not 
merely of the inheritance of a faculty, but of the inheritance of a 
peculiar and very delicately marked variety of faculty, as this of 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s, probably the history of literature in all 
ages will not furnish again. We do not mean that there is no 
difference between the genius of the father and the genius of the 
son. Were there none, we should be inclined to regard the latter 
as an imitation of the former, which he certainly is not. ‘There is 
far too much freshness and initiative in Mr. Julian Hawthorne to 
suggest the idea of imitation, No man could imitate another's 
execution in dealing with a totally new subject-matter, itself 
imagined with a great deal of originality and force. Nor indeed, 
even if we could suppose that the theme to be treated had been, 
by any accident, derived from the tradition of the elder Haw- 
thorne’s conversation, should we be inclined to assert that the 
younger writer had handled it precisely as his father would have 
handled it. Mr. Julian Hawthorne shows, we think, as yet, 
decidedly less command of the individuality of morbid feel- 
ing than his father, though fully as vivid an imagination for 
the ghastly-picturesque in moral situation and scene. In neither 
of his very promising romances has he shown a fourth part of the 
power of analysing character which went to the creation of the 
three most striking figures in the Scarlet Letter, Hester Prynne, 
the Minister, and little Pearl. On the other hand, he seems to 
have at least as much skill as the elder Hawthorne in conceiving 
situations which freeze the blood while they kindle the imagina- 
tion, and he carries them through with a touch even more vigorous 
and a discrimination hardly less subtle than that which painted the 
mother and child and the unacknowledged father standing 
together at midnight on the scaffold appropriated to the sinners 
of the Puritan village, when suddenly a meteoric glare spread over 
the sky and made them momentarily visible to the injured and 
malignant husband. 

Idolatry is a more powerful book than Bressant, and though 
there is very little of the real world in it,—indeed, the author 
uses the real world very skilfully only to lend a new flavour 
of contrast to the weird conceptions of his fancy,—the ideal world 
it invents is not one of capricious dream, but full of coherence, 
intensity, and power. If the figures are mostly phantoms, they are 








* Idolatry: a Romance. By Julian Hawthorne, 2 yols. London: Henry S. King | 
and Co. 





phantoms which take a more powerful hold on the mind thay 
many very real figures. Mr. Julian Hawthorne does not lay so 
cold a hand on the beatings of the human heart as his father, 
but he seems to have at least an equal command of grisliness of 
moral effect. There are three scenes in this romance, any one of 
which would prove true genius. The first is one of a very sub- 
dued character, in which an old Bank director, suddenly waking 
from a nap in his private room in a Boston bank, mistakes for a 
time the son of an early friend, of whom he has been dreaming, 
for that early friend himself, carrying on the conversation with the 
dead past as if it were the living present, and who then, as he dis- 
covers his error, tranquilly passes into the actual, with little sign 
of self-correction and no confusion. This scene is in every 
respect one which we might have ascribed to the genius of the 
elder Hawthorne, the principal character in it being indeed a 
study of one aspect of Nathaniel Hawthorne himself, as he often 
described himself, and closely resembling those portraits of them- 
selves by great masters of the art of painting, in which they give you, 
in the same work of art, a light upon their nature and a study of 
their style. We do not mean at all that Mr. MacGentle could stand 
for a complete picture of the elder Hawthorne ; but it is undoubtedly 
the picture of one very distinctly felt and very prominent aspect of 
his mind, of the wistful and far-off gaze which he directed on the 
bustling human interests with which his own sympathy was but 
cold. The following criticism, too, on the old man’s mistake, 
by the young athlete whom Mr. MacGentle has confused with 
his father, is conceived as completely in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
meditative style, as is the figure itself which he is criticising :— 
“How composedly he took me for my father! and when he discovered 
his mistake, how composedly he welcomed me in my own person! 
Was that the extreme of senility? or was it a subtle assertion of the 
fact that he who keeps in the vanguard of the age, in a certain sense 
contains his father—the past—within himself: and is a distinct person 
chiefly by virtue of that containing power ?” 
But the scene on which this is a comment, though completely in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s manner, is in his subdued and twilight 
manner, the melancholy-mocking manner in which he was a master. 
The next scene of true genius in this book is conceived in an 
intenser and eerier school of art,—again Nathaniel Hawthorne’s,— 
but in it we fancy we see some infusion of hotter blood, the flashing 
of amore vivid fire, combining with the curdling spell of the elder 
writer’s genius. It is the scene on the deck of the steamer, just 
before its collision with the schooner, when two men who have 
never seen each other's faces, begin talking in the midst of a pro- 
found darkness, and with the cold fog soaking into their bones, 
of that vast power which sin, if not stumbled into but deliberately 
pursued as a means of culture, would confer on the mind which 
plunged into it ; and how, if perfectly embodied in a ‘* Christ of 
evil,” it might enable the devotee to carry the world with 
him in a successful revolt against the government of God. The 
interlocutors are a middle-aged, crafty, half-insane Egyptian, 
versed in all the lore of his country’s priesthood, though European 
in culture and habit and ordained a clergyman of the American 
Episcopal Church, and the young American athlete fresh from 
German speculations, and full of the self-idolatry of a strong 
physique, just now referred to,—so that though the speakers have 
no knowledge of each other, the reader sees the verisimilitude of 
their naked-minded talk :— 


“‘T hope I’m not disturbing your solitude? You are not a noisy 
neighbour, sir!’ So flat fell the words on the blank darkness, it seemed 
as if there could never be a reply. Nevertheless, a reply came. ‘You 
must come much nearer me than you are, to disturb my solitude. It 
does not consist in being without a companion.’ The quality of this 
voice of darkness was peculiar. It sounded old, yet of an age that had 
not out-lived the devil of youth. Probably the invisibility of the 
speaker enhanced its effect. With most of the elements of pleasing, 
it was nevertheless repulsive. It was soft, fluent, polished,—but savage 
licence was not far off, hard-held by a slender leash: an underlying 
suggestion of harsh discordance. Tho utterance, though somewhat 
rapid, was carefully distinct. Helwyse had the gift of familiarity—of 
that rare kind of familiarity which does not degenerate into contempt- 
But there was an incongruity about this person, hard to assimilate. In 
a couple of not very original sentences, he had wrought upon his listener 
| an effect of depraved intellectual power, strangely combined with artless 
| simplicity,—an unspeakably distasteful conjunction! Imagination, 

freed from the check of the senses, easily becomes grotesque ; and Hel- 
wyse, unable to see his companion, had no difficulty in picturing bim as 
a grisly monster, having a satanic head set upon the ingenuous shoulders 
lof a child. And what was Helwyse himself? No longer surely the 
| gravely humorous moraliser ? the laws of harmony forbid! He like- 
wise is a monster,—say (since grotesqueness is the fashion) the heart 
of Lucifer burning beneath the cool brain of a Grecian sage. The sym- 
bolism is not inapt, since Helwyse—while afflicted with pride and ambi- 
tion as abstract as boundless—had a logical, fearless brain, and keen 
| delight in beauty.—‘I was just thinking,’ remarked the latter monster, 
‘ that this was a good place for confidential conversation.’—‘ You believe, 
| then, that talking relieves the mind!’ rejoined the former, softly.—‘T 











| believe a thief or a murderer would be glad of an hour—such us now 
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passes—to impart the story of what is dragging him to Hell. And even 
the best houses are better for an airing !—‘A pregnant idea! There 
ave certainly some topics one would like to discuss, free from the re- 
straint which responsibility imposes. Have you ever reflected on the 
subject of omnipotence ?”? Somewhat confounded at this bold question, 
Helwyse hesitated a moment.—‘I can’t see you, remember, any more 
than you can see me!’ insinuated the voice, demurely.—‘I believe I 
have sometimes asked myself whether it were obtainable,—how it might 
be approximated,’ admitted Helwyse, cautiously ; for he began to feel 
+hat even darkness might be too transparent for the utterance of some 
thoughts. ‘But you never got a satisfactory answer, and are not there- 
fore omnipotent ? 
Did it ever occur to you to try the method of sin ?’—‘ To obtain omni- 
potence? No!’—‘It would not be right, eh?’ chuckled the voice. 
- But then one must lay aside prejudice, if one wants to be all-powerful! 





Now, sin denotes separation: the very etymology of the word should | 


have attracted the attention of an ambitious man, such as you seem to 
be. Itis a path separate from all other paths, and therefore worth ex- 
ploring..—‘It leads to weakness, not to power !’—‘If followed in the 
wrong spirit—very true. But the wise man sins and is strong! See 
how frank Iam! But don’t let me monopolise the conversation.’—‘I 
should like to hear your argument, if you have one. You are a prophet 
of new things.’—‘ Sin is an old force, though it may be applied in new 
Well, you will admit that the true sinner is the only true re- 


ways. 

former and philosopher among men? No? I will explain, then. The 
world is full of discordances for which man,is not to blame. His 
endeavour to meet and harmonise this discordance is called sin. His 


indignation at disorder—rebellion against it—attempts to right it—are 

crimes! That is the vulgar argument, which wise men smile at.’— I 

may be very dull, but I think your explanations need explaining. — 

‘We will take some examples. What is the liar, but one who sces the 

false relations of things, and seeks to put them in the true? The mis- 

sion of the thief, again, is to equalise the notoriously unjust distribution of 

wealth, A fundamental defect in the principles of human association gave 

birth to the murderer; and as for the adulterer, he is an immortal pro- 

test against the absurd Jaws which interfere between the sexes. Are 

not these men, and others of like stamp, the bulwarks of true society ? 

—our leaders towards justice and freedom?’ Whether this were satire, 

madness, or earnest, Helwyse could not determine. The night-fog had 

got into his brain. He mado shift, however, to say that the criminal 

class were not, as a mere matter of fact, the most powerful. ‘Again 

you misapprehend me,’ rejoined the voice, with perfect suavity. ‘No 

doubt there are many weak and foolish persons who commit crimes ; 

nay, I will admit that the vast majority of criminals are weak and 

foolish. But that does not affect the dignity of the true sinner—he 

who sins from exalted motives. Ignorance is the only real crime— 

polluting deeds that, wisely done, are sublime. Sin is culture !"—‘ Were 

I, then, from motives of self-culture, to kill you, I should be taking a 
long step towards rising in your estimation?’ put in Helwyse.—‘ Admir- | 
able!’ softly exclaimed the voice,in a tone as of an approving pat on | 
the back. ‘Certainly I should be the last to deny it! But would it 
not be more for the general good were I, who have long been a student 
of these arcana, to kill a seeming novice like you! It would assure me 
of having had one sincere disciple!’ -I wonder whether he’s really | 
mad?’ mused Balder Helwyse, shuddering a little in the dampness. | 
‘But badinage aside,’ resumed this loquacious voice, ‘although there is | 
so much talk and dispute about evil, very few people know what evil | 
essentially is. Now, there are some things the mere doing of which, by 
the most involuntary agent, would at once stamp his soul with the con- 
viction of ineffable sin. He would have touched the essence of evil. 
And if a wise man has dono that, he has had in his hand the key to | 
omnipotencel’—‘It is easily had, then! A man need but take his | 

Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and run through the catalogue of crimes. 
He would be sure of finding your key hidden beneath some of them.’— 

‘No; you do Moses scant justice! He—shrewd soul !—was too cun- 

ning to fall into such an error as that. He forbade a few insignificant 
and harmless acts which every one is liable te commit. His policy was 

no less sagacious than simple. By amusing mankind with such trum- 

pery, he lured them off the scent of true sin. Believe me, the artifice 
was no idle one! Should mankind learn the secret, a generation would 
not pass before the world would be turned upside down, and its present | 
Ruler be buried in the ruins.’ ” | 


So far, the reader will think that he has got Nathaniel Hawthorne | 
redivivus, and nothing more. But the conclusion of this eerie | 
conversation, which we do not intend to give, throws a lurid | 
flash of light upon it, more fiery and fiercer than anything in the | 
older writer's tales. The abandon of the artist is greater, and the 
gleam of the reverend Egyptian’s half developed insanity is painted 
with consummate force. 

The third scene of high power is that in which the same | 
Egyptian,—the Rev. Manetho Glyphic,—converses with his | 
violin on the eve, as he thinks, of his great revenge, with no 
one for the witness of his ghastly joy and incoherent pathos, 
except the maimed and disfigured victim,—so disfigured as to 
have remained for years unrecognised by himself,—of his youth- 
ful love. The fitful musical raptures of his insanity and his 
wickedness, the constitutional tenderness that mingles with his 
loathsome scheme of revenge, the melting thoughts which only add 
flavour to his cruelty, the idyllic pictures in which memory seeks 
a foil to the deadly tortuousness of his revenge, are given with an 
clan,—and, again, the sudden reaction when a string of his violin 
breaks is painted with a suddenness and brilliancy,—which seem 
to us to belong more to the genius of the son than to that which 
I We can hardly say that the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


he has borrowed from his father. 
D . — —_ . 
ev. Manetho Glyphic’ is a living man, but he is a dream of a | 











Well, the reason probably is that you began wrongly. | 


,any other English statesman. 


| pri 
| bon. She was free, he said, to marry a Prince of Naples or vi 
| Lucca, a son of Don Carlos or a son of Don Francisco ; but she 
| might not go outside that sacred circle. 
| that arrogant pretension with much amiability and astonishing 
feebleness, when it was made by M. Pageot, the French Chargé 


' more chance of a permanent place in our memory than many most 
| real pictures of men. The dream of an ideal woman is the feeblest 
thing in this romance. In Gnulemah we see nothing to admire. 
The influence of a great sin on the mind of one hitherto innocent, 
—one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s perpetual subjects of speculation, 
—is painted with far less strength than by the great magician from 
whom Mr. Julian Hawthorne has learned his craft, and hardly, per- 
haps, as powerfully as in his own previous tale. Indeed, at one point 
this thread of the story seems once or twice very near lost. But that 
which gives this strange romance its brilliant effect is its subtle 
| thought of contrasting, on American ground, the oldest and most 
flexible forms of philosophy, faith, sin, and temptation, with the 
newest and the hardest,—of giving us the embalmed mummy of 
modern antiquarianism in the close embrace of the most ancient 
| form of sinuous, diabolic craft; of putting side by side, fantastic 

fusions of pliant but fierce passions and the musty superstitions 
of an inherited creed ; of contrasting the primitive metaphysics of 
| the East, in which good and evil struggle like embodied forces, 
| with the complexities of a material civilisation and the practical 
‘ambition of a go-ahead people. ‘he subtlety of this conception 
| is worked out with a vivacity and intensity of power which seem 

to us to bespeak true genius,—the genius of Nathaniel Haw- 
| thorne, which is a genius of vigilant, curious, intellectual detach- 
| ment, having a touch of mockery in its glance, modified by asso- 
| ciation with a whiff of the very different genius of youth and 
' buoyancy and passion. 





PALMERSTON AND THE SPANISH MARRIAGES,* 
(SECOND NOTICE] 


| Tne most important part of Lord Dalling’s book is the chapters 


in which he tells the sad and infamous story of the Spanish Mar- 
riages. As he was our Minister at the Court of Madrid during 
the time of the chief negotiations, and as he was the chief opponent 
of the French Court, he could speak with more authority than 
Guizot gave his version of the 
story with much fullness of detail and with consummate skill in 
his Mémoires pour servir a U Histoire de mon Temps, Lord Dalling 
now gives his, and it forms a State-paper of much value. Lord 
Palmerston did not take part in the negotiations until nearly the 
end, when he succeeded Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign Office. 
By that time Guizot had cast his net over the Spanish Court, 
and all but caught the Queen in its toils. Palmerston might still 
have defeated the intrigue, if he had been as sagacious as he was 
bold ; but he knew so little about the real feelings of the Spanish 
Court that he blundered at the outset, and his error ruined 
everything. 

The attempt of France to increase her influence over Spain 
by providing a husband for Queen Isabella began when that 
unfortunate Sovereign was only twelve years old. Louis Phi- 
lippe was eager both to increase the power of France, and to 
make good matches for his sons; and Guizot, who was then his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was fanatically anxious to keep the 
Peninsula in leading-strings. He argued that the union of Spain, 
Germany, and the Low Countries under the seeptre of Charles V. 
and of Philip II. had placed France in peril; and that she had 
not been lifted out of danger until Richelieu, Mazarin, and. 
Louis XIV. had isolated Spain from the enemies of France. 
‘The same argument was used by Napoleon III. as a pretext foi 
declaring war against Prussia when the Prince of Hohenzollern 
was allowed to become a candidate for the Spanish Crown. = ‘Thus 
Guizot only acted in accordance with the traditional spirit of 
French diplomacy when he tried to give away the Queen of 
Spain’s hand. He found it the more easy to interfere because, 


| although the nation resented any interference with its domestic 
affairs, the moderate party in the Cortesand the Queen-mother were 
| eager that the young sovereign should marry the Duc d’Aumale. 
| Such a project was naturally alarming to the English diploma- 
| tists of the old school, and indeed to the whole Continent. Louis 
| Philippe’s shrewdness told him that it would not do, and so 
| Guizot energetically declared that the King would allow none of 
his sons to become candidates for the Queen's hand. But he also 
;made known that France would not 


permit her to marry any 
nce who did not belong to some branch of the House of Bour- 


Lord Aberdeen opposed 
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d’ Affaires at our Court. He was shocked by such an attempt to 
limit the choice of the young Queen in a matter of essential im- 
portance to herself. The French diplomatist replied that in any 
case, the choice would be made not by herself, but by her Ministers ; 
and that, as they would be guided by purely political motives, so, 
in self-defence, must France. Lord Aberdeen went back to his first 
statement, that the marriage was a purely domestic affair, with which 
England had no right to meddle. In that case, it was urged, Eng- 
land could not object if the Queen should marry her cousin, the Duc 
dAumale. ‘‘Ah!” replied Lord Aberdeen, “I do not say that; 
such an alliance would disturb the equilibrium of Europe ; that 
would be different.” Lord Aberdeen was clearly no match for 
the diplomatist who was pouring out the arguments with which 
he had been primed by Guizot. By opposing the marriage of the 
Queen with the Duc d’Aumale on purely political grounds, he 
was acting in accordance with precisely the same principles as 
France herself. Palmerston committed the same mistake when he 
took the negotiations in hand; for in one breath he said that 
England would neither exclude nor support any of the candidates 
for the hand of the Queen, and in the next, he distinctly declared 
that he would oppose the claims of any prince belonging to a power- 
ful reigning family. Thus England showed that she was hostile 
to the Royal house of France, and Guizot had an excuse for saying 
that he must act in self-defence, 

By far the wisest course would have been to declare that the 
Queen should be left absolutely free to marry whom she liked, 
and to have protested in the face of Europe against the arrogant 
claim that she must marry a Bourbon. Had Lord Aberdeen done 
so, and had he encouraged Spain to defy the menaces of France, 
the worst infamy of the Spanish Marriages would never have been 
perpetrated, and the Court might have been spared the domestic 
scandals that ended in revolution. For when the marriage of 
the Duc d’Aumale had put him beyond the reach of Spain, the 
Queen-mother would gladly have braved France, if England had 
given her encouragement. Our Minister, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
would have used all his influence to defeat the intrigues of the 
French Court, if he had but been free to act; but he was fettered 
by his superior, Lord Aberdeen, who was the slave of Guizot’s 
imperious intellect. He was told to keep strictly neutral, and he 
could do so only at the price of allowing the poor young Queen 
to fall into the toils of her enemies. 

The motives of the French Court were suspected at the time 
to be very sinister, and subsequent events deepened the idea of 
its guilt. Louis Philippe, it was thought, wished to gain supreme 
influence over the Peninsula at any price. He dared not awaken 
the alarm of Europe by marrying the Queen to one of his own 
sons, but he hoped, it was thought, to gain his ends by indirect 
means. If her husband were to be a feeble nobody, and if his 
own youngest son, the Duc de Montpensier, were to marry her 
sister, France could thus, perhaps, control the political destinies 
of the Peninsula. Such a plan was cunning rather than far- 
seeing, but it was skilfully pursued, both by the opposing of 
some candidates and the suggesting of others. The Prince de 
Metternich was anxious that the rival families of Spain should be 
united by the marriage of the Queen with the son of Don Carlos, 
and that exiled pretender was so favourable to the arrangement 
as to formally hand over his shadowy rights to his heir. But 
Guizot objected to such a match, because Don Carlos did not 
abandon the pretension to be the legitimate King of Spain, and 


because his son would act as such. Then he would be aided by the | 


clerical and the reactionary party, while the Queen might gather 
round her the Liberals, and there would be war in the palace 
itself. At any rate, such a marriage would not have suited the 
designs of France, and the idea of it was set aside. Then Guizot 
made the astonishing proposition that the Queen should marry 
the Comte de Trapani, a brother of the King of Naples and of 
the Queen-mother herself. Thus he was Isabella’s uncle. 


in mind and equally weak in body. It would have been difficult 
to find a more despicable, and therefore a more suitable can- 
didate. On the other hand, the Due de Montpensier should marry 
the Infanta; but the King promised that the marriage should not 


take place until children should be born to the Queen herself. ‘The ) but Lord Dalling justly says that ( 


Queen-mother gave a reluctant consent, merely, perhaps, to gain 
time; the Comte himself was taken from the Jesuit house in which he 
was passing through the theological mill; and arrangements were 
made in Spain for the wedding. But the nation were hostile to 
such a match ; there were rumours of resistance in the Cortes; 
and the Queen-mother had set her heart on getting the Duc de 
Montpensier for her daughter. So the Comte de Trapani had to be 
sent back to the Jesuits. On the other hand, Louis Philippe had 


He | 


was a young man, a pupil of the Jesuits, very bigoted, very weak | 





given Queen Victoria so solemn a pledge when she visited the 
Chateau d’Eu that the Duc de Montpensier would not marry the 
Queen, and Guizot had so explicitly given the same pledge to 
Lord Aberdeen on the same oceasion, that the wish of the Queen- 
mother could not be fulfilled. But then the French Court 
played its best card by saying that the most suitable husband 
would be either of the two sons of Don Francisco de Paulo, the 
brother of the late King. Both were, therefore, cousins of the Queen, 
One of them, Don Francisco, Duke of Cadiz, was so notoriously 
a feeble bigot, that Lord Palmerston called him an ‘absolute 
and absolutist fool.” He was likewise so poor a physical speci- 
men of humanity, that as Lord Palmerston also said, it was a 
scandal to recommend him at all. His brother, Don Enrique, had 
more energy; but he was wild and reckless, and he had made 
himself the enemy of the Queen-mother by leaguing himself with 
her enemies. Such were the two precious young men between 
whom Guizot invited Isabella to choose. So hostile was the 
mother to Don Enrique, that while her party were in power, the 
Queen could not choose him, and thus Guizot had virtually de. 
creed that she should give her hand to a man whom she openly 
despised. On the other hand, he secretly agreed that if the Queen 
should marry the Duc de Cadiz, the Duc de Montpensier should 
become the husband of her sister. 

There was another candidate in the field, Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. Being the cousin of Prince Albert, he was regarded 
as the representative of English influence. Guizot made himself 
believe that the Nestor of the Coburgs, the King of the Belgians, 
and the English Court were plotting to set the young prince on 
the throne of Spain. Lord Aberdeen assured him that he was 
mistaken, and also urged that, as the Prince was the brother of 
the Duchesse de Nemours, one of Louis Philippe’s own sons, 
while he was only the cousin of Queen Victoria’s husband, he 
might fairly be regarded as a French rather than an English can- 
didate. Lord Aberdeen himself was guiltless of any attempt to 
push the claims of the young Prince. On the other hand, Queen 
Christina did act on the assumption that he was favoured by the 
English Court, and Sir Henry Bulwer did encourage her. In the 
present volume, he tries to show that he held aloof from the con- 
test, even when he was urged by the Queen-mother to aid her in 
the attempt to rescue her daughter from the meshes of the French 
Court ; but we are happy to say that he fails to clear himself. So 
far as an honourable man could, he did obey the command of 
Lord Aberdeen to remain neutral, but an English gentleman 
could not stand perfectly still when he saw the French Minister, 
Count Bresson, drawing Guizot’s net tighter and tighter round 
the poor young Queen. He shows that he did encourage her 
mother to make overtures to the Coburg Prince. He did quite 
right, and but for the weakness of Lord Aberdeen, he might 
have succeeded. Lord Aberdeen, however, was so much under 
the influence of Guizot as to tell him all that Bulwer had done, 
and to send Bulwer himself a severe censure for not having acted 
in concert with Bresson. Lord Dalling curtly says that if he had 
betrayed Queen Christina’s confidence to the diplomatist who 
was striving with all his might to entrap her, he would have played 
the part of a French spy instead of an English gentleman. So he 
sent his resignation to Lord Aberdeen ; but it was not accepted, 
and immediately afterwards the seals of the Foreign Office passed 
to Lord Palmerston, a man who was not to be cowed by Guizot’s 
‘‘ magisterial manner.” Lord Palmerston soon showed his teeth 
in a long despatch to Bulwer, setting forth the duties of the 
English Government with respect to Spain. It would remain 
neutral, he said, unless the successor of a powerful reigning house 
should become a candidate for the hand of the Queen. But there 
were three eligible suitors, he added, the Prince of Coburg and 
the two sons of Don Francisco de Paulo. Any of the three, he 
said, would be acceptable to England. Guizot held that the 
English Government had broken a pledge given by Lord Aberdeen 
in thus placing the Prince Leopold in the ranks of the candidates, 
| and indeed giving him the first place. It was now clear, he said, 
| that England sought to make the Coburg Prince King of Spain. 
| Lord Aberdeen, he contended, had promised that England should 
give no countenance whatever to the claims of the Coburg Prince ; 
yuizot’s assertion is desti- 

tute of any proof. Still the French Minister held that 
| Lord Palmerston’s words had freed him from the pledge that 
|the Due de Montpensier should not marry the Infanta until 
| the Queen should have children, and he instantly proceer d 
| to urge that the marriage of the Queen to the Due de Cadiz and 
| of the Duc de Montpensier to her sister should be celebrated on 
| the same day. ‘The design might still have been defeated, if Lord 
| Palmerston’s private instructions to Bulwer had not destroyed the 
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chances of the Coburg§Prince. There is good reason to believe | of England. The'feebleness of Lord Aberdeen made him the tool 
that’ the Spanish Court would gladly have accepted him as a| of France. The ignorance of Lord Palmerston completed the 
d really been backed by the influence of England; | work of ruin. Lord Dalling’s book shows, what we might have 


suitor, if he ha 
but Palmerston privately wrote to Bulwer that the better plan | guessed from Guizot's Mémoires, that if he had been unfettered 


would,be“to give Don Enrique to the Queen and Prince Leopold at Madrid, or if Lord Palmerston had conducted the negotiations. 
to the Infanta. Such instructions displayed an astonishing | from the beginning, and thus been guided by a real knowledge of 
ignorance of the Spanish Court. It could not afford to give | Spanish feeling, not only would the records of diplomacy have 
mortal offence to France for the sake of marrying the Infanta to | now been free from a shameful chapter, but Spain and Europe 
a Coburg. It could run such a risk only to get a Coburg for the | might have been spared some of the most lamentable convulsions 
Queen. And the marriage of Don Enrique with the Queen | of recent years. 
was simply out of the question. He and the chiefs of | in 
his political party were in exile; their rivals were in LOST FOR LOVE* 
power. Were he to become King, the Queen-mother herself | Miss Brappon’s latest novel is in her second manner, and 
would, in all probability, be again obliged to quit Spain, | adapted to her second public, the class of readers for whose 
leaving all the sweets of the power that she loved much, and per- | favour she has entered into a brisk, but vain competition with 
haps much of the wealth that she loved more. Her friends must | Mrs. Henry Wood. We all remember her first, or blue-eyed- 
also surrender office to rivals who were eager for revenge, and | murderess manner, when her women were fascinating fiends, 
who might have driven them into exile. Lord Palmerston, then, | and her men were ennuyés, with a tendency to suicide ; when she 
simply invited them to ruin themselves. Sir Henry Bulwer saw | was great in upholstery, knowing in horse-flesh, cunning in 
the scheme to be so preposterously absurd, that he held back the | coulisses, and before she developed her present knowledge 
despatch until he should warn Palmerston of the ruin which it | of classical literature, European languages, Indian history, 
would bring ; but Palmerston had closed his ears to all advice, and | the fine arts, medical science, and Holy Scripture. We prefer 
he sent the characteristic reply that the best title of an agent to | her first manner; it was not dull; her golden-haired ghouls were 
the confidence of his chief was obedience to his commands. So | daubs, but they were not bores; and her preposterous, desultory 
Bulwer gave the message to the Ministers, and they saw that all | barristers and pompous Cornishmen—why do novelists love 
was over. Bresson was sent for, and it was instantly agreed that | to nicher pride and pomposity in Cornwall?—were preferable 
the Queen should marry the effeminate Don Francisco, while the | to her profound philosophers, her eminent artists, and her grave, 
Infanta should marry the Duc de Montpensier. The Duc d’Aumale | inscrutable physicians, whom she converts from free thinking, 
speedily came with his brother to Madrid; the marriages were | and an evil tendency to stay away from church, by a process so 
celebrated ; Guizot had won; and the Queen was ruined. Thus | uniform, that we look for saving grace in her later as confidently 
ended the five years of diplomatic craft. as we looked for bigamy in her former novels. ‘The race-course, 
Palmerston was furious when he saw the effect of his blunder- | the music-hall, the behind-the-scenes, the lodging-house life, 
ing. He called Louis Philippe a detected pickpocket. He plainly | tawdry as were the bits of finery with which she contrasted 
accused Guizot of fraud and falsehood, and worse. He tried to | them, were preferable to her dreadfully genteel style, her model 
prevent so scandalous a marriage as that of the Queen with the | young ladies, and her inevitable colonist, with a simple mind, 
Duke of Cadiz. But Guizot smiled at his wrath with the serenity | a large fortune, an only daughter, and disease of the heart, that 
of a gambler who has won an enormous stake. charmingly convenient complaint which has superseded consump- 
Meanwhile, strange events were happening in Madrid, which | tion, of which the novelists of a past generation, who had to 
then, as now, was a wild place. The Ministers had often behaved | kill their people not suddenly, but sweetly, made lavish use. 
like furies. Prime Minister, Olozaga, is said by his enemies| In short, she was more readable before she removed from 
to have once compelled the young Queen by sheer force to sign a | Bohemia, and pitted herself against the leading manufac- 
decree for the dissolution of the Chambers. Another Prime | turer of novels for readers of the lower middle-class, whether 
Minister, Narvaez, being asked on his death-bed to forgive his | ‘‘ Church” or “‘ Chapel” in their religious principles. She has 
enemies, replied that he had none, for he had killed them all. He | no chance in the struggle; she cannot touch her veteran rival in 
used to threaten that he would blow out his own brains unless | gorgeous common-place, the nice adjustment of murder and mo- 
his colleagues would agree with him. The populace were still | rality, servants’-hall episodes, the romance of the apothecary 
wilder. Some working-men intended to shoot the Duc/|and the greengrocer, funeral etiquette and expenses, the gossip 
de Montpensier and the Due d’Aumale when they should | of the back-shop, and pulpit eloquence. Miss Braddon lacks 
enter Madrid, and fancying that the deed would please the | the direct, bold, entirely confident Philistinism of Mrs. Henry 
English Government, one of them came to Sir Henry Bulwer, | Wood, and she cannot boast of the undeviating devotion of that 
to ask whether they might take shelter in the British Embassy | lady to the accredited literary morality of this kind of fiction. The 
after they should fire the shots. The Court was equally original. | Caxtons was a very old story before Bulwer’s reformation was 
Isabella so despised her husband, that she treated him with | heartily believed in, and many good people looked askant at My 
ostentatious disdain, and proceeded to choose a favourite of her | Novel, so long as Alice or the Mysteries was remembered. The three 
own with an openness that is sadly well-known to history. The | or four novels which Miss Braddon has written since she finally 
effects of the marriage were so shocking, that proposals for a| adopted, after a brief transition-stage, her present lecture-room- 
divorce were freely mooted. ‘ But,” says Lord Dalling, “ the | plus-tabernacle manner, are heavily handicapped by the evil repute 
Spaniards are a decorous people. Some very respectable and | (among her new clients) of Lady Audley and Aurora Floyd. No 
respected men discussed very gravely the propriety of putting | such clouds obscure the lambent lustre of Mrs. Henry Wood's fame. 
the King quietly out of the way by a cup of coffee, but the scandal | She is securely enthroned in the affections of her readers, in virtue 
of a divorce shocked them.” Meanwhile the Ministry had to! of an unsullied career. Her worst enemies can never accuse her 
play the difficult part of Duenna to the Queen ; and they tried to of an attempt to soar for a subject above the beneficent in- 
keep her in a kind of confinement, but they were baffled by her | stitutions of her native land. The modest coroner's inquest, the 
and her favourite, who was then General Serrano, and who is now | homely justice-room, the unassuming smugglers’ cave, are full of 
the President of the Spanish Republic. There was a forcible inspiration for her ; and she is thoroughly consistent. She resorts 
change of Ministry at three o'clock one morning. General | to no garnishes for her plain English fare, but serves up murders 
Serrano’s friends were lifted into power. General Serrano him- | and mutton, suicides and rice-pudding, stolen cheques and thick 
self became the greatest man in Spain; and poor Don Francisco, | bread-and-butter; and as she never fails to say an emphatic 
the Queen’s husband, quitted the royal palace to live in-the Prado, | grace over each heavy meal, she satisfies alike the appetite, the 
He was virtually dethroned; and it is needless to describe the | taste, and the conscience of her readers. 
mingled profligacy and religious devotion by means of which the/ Miss Braddon says grace, too, but she admits “ kickshaws.” 
Court rode swiftly to Revolution. The people who read her novels in her second manner are people 
Such is the saddest and most shameful chapter of modern | who not only do not like French verses, bits of German philo- 
diplomacy. The guilt of it lies, first, on the Queen-mother and sophy, scraps of art criticism, elaborate metaphors drawn from 
the Ministers, who knew well what they were doing in giving musical science, classical allusions and mythological illustrations 
such a woman as Queen Isabella such a husband as Don Francisco. | used with as indiscriminate a profusion as pepper shaken out of 
It lies next on Louis Philippe and Guizot. The one heartlessly | full castor with the perforated top off, but who also regard 
trifled with the happiness of a woman and the peace of a nation, | them with suspicion, not to be appeased by any amount of 
4 0 to his diseased eagerness to make his family great. | Bible-texts per contra. She is hampered by the self-imposed 
e other stifled his conscience and his religious instincts, in his 
determination to increase the influence of acne and lower that | opatte snd Windus "97 a 
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restrictions of her new method; she is beset with the remnants | ‘“ planted a blow on his antagonist’s temple, which sent Wa!+.p 


of the former superstition; she tries for consistency ; she | reeling backwards, helpless and unconsciovs,” right over the cif 
endeavours to combine solidity and piety with learned elegance. | Under these circumstances, what does the doctor, “ the n 


The result is that her latest novel, Lost for Love, is a hetero- | 
geneous performance, which may be aptly compared to the con- | 


tents of the old clothes-shop in which a portion of its scene is 
laid, where the rich and lovely heroine finds a grandmother nicely 
calculated to soothe the democratic breast, and an uncle, formerly 
of publichouse and petty-larcenous propensities, whose conversion 
to a clear perception of the charms of labour and the beauty of 


} ¢ 
i of 
iron nerve” (with all the mental and moral attributes quoted 
above), do? Leyburne is ‘dead, of course,” he not unnatw»!!y 


thinks, and prepares to descend to the beach. Half-way down, (lii- 


~ 
vant meets Jared Gurner, Flora’s unknown uncle of the wardr:!):. 


holiness reads like a lost page from a report of ‘* The Brick-Lane | 


Branch.” There is nothing new in the book, just as there is 
nothing new in Mrs. Gurner’s ‘ wardrebe-shop,’ and the contents 
are as incongruous, though, if we had time and space, we could 
fit several of the old suits to former wearers who walked the now 
forsaken paths of Miss Braddon’s earlier predilection. The velvet 


jacket of Walter Leyburne, and the exquisite toilette of Loo} u : i if 
| as often asmankind. Yonder restful sea will have her fit of wickedness, 


Gurner—an elegant, gifted, brilliant creature, the exact kind of 
girl whom we recognise immediately as the daughter of a person 
of Jared Gurner’s description, and the result of the social training 
_ of a wardrobe-shop—have been worn threadbare by a long suc- 
cession of Apollo-like young artists and their lady-loves, but they 
are doubtless destined to serve many another turn. 

Barristers belonged to Miss Braddon’s first manner. They 
came handy for plots in which somebody was always breaking or 
evading the law. Physicians, as associated with the domesticities, 
as typically decorous, and as favourites with the British house- 
holder, belong to her second. In Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels, 
doctors come next to bankers in number and excellence, but she 
kills them off in epidemics with much less scruple; she cannot 
bear to kill a rich man, even by diphtheria. Miss Braddon pro- 
duces several variations of this prototype; her latest doctor is a 
great creature, and she does not kill, but converts him, turning 
him from the evil of his exclusively scientific ways by the soft 
influence of Flora Chamney, who learns from him to enjoy 
Horace and Dante in the original Latin and Italian, in a course 
of instruction imparted on summer evenings at a villa on the 
Thames. 

In this ‘‘unlettered girl, unschooled, unpractised,” the only 
child of the rich colonist with a heart-complaint, we perceive in- 
dications of a third manner, which may win for Miss Braddon a 
higher position among novelists than she has hitherto attained, 
but which would need for its cultivation the unsparing suppres- 
sion of most of her present characteristics. She has abjured the 
sensational school of her first manner, and now, if the promise of 
Flora Chamney is to be fulfilled, she must abandon the little bits 
of moralising, the pious episodes, the Bible-texts, with which she 
dexterously conciliates the other side, when she has strayed intoa 
dangerous proximity to former themes, and which form the most 
unpleasant features of her second. She has never drawn so good, 
true, and loveable a girl as Flora Chamney, and if she had only 
abstained from what we are forced to call by the hateful name of 
cant, and had left out the classical and artistic jargon by which 
the readers for whom she writes at present may be dazzled, but 
which they will inevitably skip, this would have been an admirable 
study of the quiet sort. There is a curious inconsistency between 
the author's treatment of her heroine’s character, and her develop- 
ment of that of Flora’s husband, Dr, Ollivant. The grave physician 
is introduced in the usual style,—house in Wimpole Street, old 
mahogany furniture, old-fashioned mother, devoted to the doctor 
and to the furniture ; deeply scientific mind, secluded habits, and 
sceptical views of religion. Cuthbert Ollivant is intended to be 
pre-eminently a ‘ fine” character, lofty-minded, unselfish, un- 
impulsive, devoted to his profession, a deep student of it, anda 
man of strong, but gentle nature. The rich colonist, Mark 
Chamney, is his old friend, and on their first meeting after many 
years, in the respective characters of doctor and patient, he 
discovers that Chamney has heart-disease. His next discovery 
is his old friend’s charming daughter, with whom he, most pro- 
perly, falls in love, notwithstanding the great disparity of age 
between Flora and himself. The velvet-coated artist, Walter 
Leyburne,—one of the poorest creatures who ever dabbled in 
water-colours—comes in the way; Flora loves him, and he is the 
doctor’s rock ahead. The story is readable enough, with the im- 
possible beauty of the wardrobe-shop in the back-ground, and 

Leyburne wavering between his stronger feeling for her, and his 
weaker feeling for the entirely eligible Flora, his affianced bride, 
until the exigencies of the second volume demand that Dr. Ollivant 
and Leyburne shall meet and quarrel at the edge of a cliff over- 
hanging the sea, and engage in a pugilistic encounter. Then the 
doctor, ‘calling science to his aid,” regardless of the locality, 





shop (he is at this period unconverted), who tells him Ley! 
is dead, and that he (Gurner) saw the ‘‘ murder.” The e: 
physician accepts the scamp’s assurance, is satisfied to let 
corpse be borne out by the tide uninspected; the man of 
world, of cool judgment and iron nerve, instantly submits to 
chantage by Gurner (afterwards settled at a fixed salary of £2.) g 
year); the fine-minded, high-souled student strolls home, a‘tcur 
the event, in a frame of mind thus described :— 

“¢ At such an hour as this [evening] one would think that natu 
meant all men to be good,’ he mused, ‘ but then nature belies he: 


at 


+ 





—savage winds will come tearing over those peaceful hills; Nature 
will indulge her bad passions just like the weakest of us.’ The doctor 
looked back along the summer waves. Somewhere under that blus 
water Walter Leyburne was swaying gently to and fro, entangled 
among seaweeds, perhaps, and with cold anemones cleaving to his hair, 
lullabied as gently by that soft murmur of ocean as ever his mother 
rocked him in her arms, .... . ‘Betterthan to be stretched in a narrow 
coffin, and shut up in a room that all living things avoid,’ thought the 
doctor,” 

Such disinterested contemplation, from the picturesque and senti- 
mental point of view, of the rival whom he has just accidentally 
killed, as he believes, ought to prepare the reader for anything 
Dr. Ollivant may subsequently do, in his combined capacities of 
friend, lover, and physician. It is, however, a little surprising 
to find him keeping the accident secret, sympathising with 
Chamney and Flora in their anxiety about the missing man (who 
considerately suppresses himself when he revives, in order that 
he may jilt Flora and marry Miss Gurner, her unconscious cousin), 
actively aiding in a vain search, and calmly condemning the girl 
whom he loves, and his friend and patient (with a heart-disease) 
to the worst of all tortures,—that of suspense. The subsequent 
marriage, the discovery, the estrangement, the reappearance of 
Walter Leyburne, the reconciliation, and Dr. Ollivant’s conversion 
to Low-Churchgoing, are well told, and Flora never loses her 
attraction; but no serious approval of Lost for Love is possible, 
in the case of such perverse inconsistency between the attributes 
with which the leading personage is invested, and his conduct 
throughout the circumstances in which he plays the principal part. 





DEKKER’S DRAMATIC WORKS.* 
(FIRST NOTICE,] 
Few of the Elizabethan dramatists have been more neglected by 
ordinary readers than Thomas Dekker, whose genius has, how- 
ever, been attested by some eminent critics. He has been lavishly 
praised for his songs and for various fine touches of fancy and 
feeling, and Charles Lamb even says that he had poetry enough 
for anything, besides which he was sufficiently esteemed among 
his contemporaries to appear at times as the coadjutor of Massinger, 
Webster, Ford, and Jonson. But the extent of his contribution 
to the ‘Virgin Martyr” has, unfortunately, not been ascer- 
tained. His earliest play, which the present editor regards 
as nearly his best, has been wrongly attributed to a later 
writer. His parody on Ben Jonson and others of his occa- 
sional pieces could possess only a temporary interest, and 
his most noted composition bears an unlucky title, which has 
grown unmannerly to the modern ear. The truth seems to be that 
with considerable powers of expression, a more remarkable talent 
for mimicry, and a good measure of honest human sympathy, he 
lacked the method, thought, and above all the moderation, which 
might have conferred greatness on his unassisted efforts. His 
habits, too, of observation and the smattering of classical know- 
ledge which he displays so liberally, were of most value to him 
where he was contented to take a subordinate part in play-writing. 
Hence we think there is a great deal of good-sense in an old 
critique upon him, which might at first sight appear pedantic or 
superficial, viz., that of Langbaine, which our editor quotes as 
follows :—‘* Thomas Dekker was more famous for the contention 
he had with Ben Jonson for the Bays, than for any great reputa 
tion he had gained by his own writings. Yet even in that 
age, he wanted not his admirers nor his friends amongst the 
Poets, in which number I reckon the ingenious Mr. Richard 
Brome, who always styled him by the title of ‘father.’ He 
clubb’d with Webster in writing three plays, and with Rowley 





* The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, now first collected, with Illustrative Notes 
and a Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. London: John Pearson. 1873. 
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ond Ford in another ; and I think I may venture to say that these 
plays as far exceed those of his own brain, as a platted whipeord 
exceeds a single thread in strength. Of those which he writ alone, 
[know none of much esteem except “ The Untrussing of the Humor- 
ous Poet,” and that chiefly on account of the subject of it, which 
was the witty Ben Jonson. Of ‘¢Fortunatus ” I can give no other 
account than that I once barely saw it, and [that it] is printed in 
quarto.” Of this confession of ignorance our editor readily avails 
himself to disparage the deponent’s judgment, but we do not re- 

uire four claws to know a lion by. We will enter into some 
further particulars regarding the single plays. The earliest which has 
been claimed for hin—‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday ; or, the Gentle 
Craft °—was acted in 1600, when the author’s age was twenty- 
three years, or somewhat more; and of this our present editor 
makes out that it is one of his three best (for he does not prefer 
it to ‘‘ The Honest Whore,” nor even, perhaps, to ‘‘ Fortunatus”). 
He says that ‘ both in the scenes of wild fun and buffoonery and 
in the tender love-story that runs through it like a silver thread, 
it has all the charm of a Waverley novel, and possesses the very 
highest interest as an historical picture of manners. . . . . . Simon 
Eyre (the master-shoemaker) is inimitable ; there is no better type 
of jovial, honest merriment in the whole range of English literature. 
He is as original and well sustained a character as Falstaff him- 
self." This is a sample of some elaborate encomiums which 
appear to us excessive, for the fun of the play is shallow and full 
of iterations, and the mimicry of trade and local mannerisms is 
scarcely flavoured with wit. The heroine of the “tender love- 
story” is somewhat vulgar, and her betrothed an ordinary 
spendthrift; then Simon Eyre’s character is presented from 
one side only, and we get misgivings that it is too jolly to 
last. Indeed, we rather prefer his wife, with ber frugal 
maxims, her yielding temper, and her pet phrase, “ but let 
that pass,” as a specimen of dramatic ingenuity. The “ his- 
torical picture” probably involves exaggerations which it is 
difficult to measure, but no doubt it preserves some curious pecu- 
liarities of the old systems of guilds and apprenticeships. We 
should like some antiquary to explain to us the high conceits 
which the shoemakers entertain of the nobility of their vocation, 
as also their veneration for St. Hugh, and some other such par- 
ticulars. The plot is simple, and in some points clumsily de- 
veloped, but there is a well-contnived scene where the anxious 
friends of the runaway lovers are guided to a wrong church in their 
pursuit of them, and arrive in time to find there a poor, deceived 
woman who has been on the point of contracting a bigamous 
marriage, so that the true wife and husband are no sooner re- 
stored to one another, than they are assailed on suspicion as dis- 
guised offenders from the higher circles of society. And by the 
way, the baffled bridegroom lets fall some words about wife- 
buying which we hope will not be too seriously dwelt upon by 
any French historical delineator of our ancient manners. 

Of “Old Fortunatus,” Hazlitt says ‘that it has the idle 
garrulity of age with the freshness and gaiety of youth,”—a 
doubtful compliment ; but the play is a tissue of magic and wild 
allegory, which bears an unmistakable impression of a Spanish 
brain. The language of Dekker grows sometimes spirited and 
pointed here, but we do not see why the editor should have 
commended the songs or the very sycophantic epilogue. ‘ The 
Histriomastix, or Untrussing of the Humorous Poet,” in which 
Dekker took off Ben Jonson, and replied to his Dunciadic 
‘* Poetaster,” is remarkable for a true ‘purple patch” in the 
Horatian sense, in the poetical episode of the bride who takes a 
sleeping potion like Juliet’s, and is passed off as a dead woman to 
save her honour, when her husband has rashly promised to bring 
her to the Court of William Rufus. The illusion is too 
soon dispelled, and the well-coloured scene too awkwardly 
inserted; but the sleeping potion has been handled with 
more skill in that dramatic medley, ‘‘The Honest Whore.” 
The rest of the play is mostly a rude tissue of mimicry and per- | 
sonality, which our editor himself speaks slightly of. We need not 
dwell on the ‘‘ want of judgment” with which our Norman king 
is introduced as a wise patron of literature and a counterpart to | 
the Augustus of Jonson’s play; the name is used merely as a | 
name, and is divested of all historic associations. ‘The Honest | 
Whore” is a tragi-comedy worth reading on many grounds, and | 
less faulty than the pieces we have considered ; but a sober taste 
must condemn the extravagance of one or two of the characters, | 
and the excessive variety of the threads which are interwoven in | 
the action, The second part of this drama, however, in which | 
the parts of the saint and the tempter are ingeniously reversed, is 
Dekker’s most mature composition, and contains much fine and | 
solid work, the character of old Orlando, the indignant, but | 





merciful father, deserving well the cordial praises Hazlitt has 
awarded to it. It must be observed that a share in this 
play has been attributed to Middleton on internal evidence. 
We need say little of Dekker’s “* Whore of Babylon,” which 
is an extravagant and fanatical political allegory, though re- 
commended by some lively scenes and some imposing rhetoric. 
‘Tf this be not a good play, the Devil is in it,” is ranked by our 
editor in the same class of compositions, and its closing scenes 
certainly exhibit Ravaillac and Guy Fawkes in a situation con- 
formed to the utmost demands of fanaticism, and in the hands of 
a personage who is in the play most conspicuously. But this is 
an after-thought. The pervading satire is much more general, and 
the design that of a Spanish auto; while the scenes in which 
monastic rules are implicitly held up to admiration, though the 
monks are lashed, show the carelessness with which Dekker has 
adapted the piece. Passing over some mere pageants, in which 
there is egregious scribbling, we may conclude the list of pieces 
for which Dekker made himself alone responsible with ‘“ Match 
me in London ” and “The Wonder of a Kingdom.” ‘The latter 
is mentioned by a German critic as one in which the fire of 
Dekker’s early genius (das gewallige Jugendfeuer) appears to be 
quite extinct. Hazlitt, on the other hand, speaks of the 
Jacomo Gentili in this play as “ that truly ideal character 
of a magnificent patron.” But poor Dekker’s dreams of patrons 
were too interested to be highly interesting to us. ‘‘ Match me 
in London” is a play more full of manceuvre than any we have 
hitherto mentioned, but often very deficient in spirit and character. 
We must reserve for a future notice the plays in which our 
chameleon-like author has adapted his colours to those of his 
eminent contemporaries who admitted him as their coadjutor, 
The present volumes are stated to form the first complete edition 
of Dekker’s dramatic works, and therefore include, as we see, 
many dramatic works which are not wholly Dekker’s, and many 
works of Dekker’s, as especially his Lord Mayor's Day pageants, 
which are no more dramatic than an old symbolic tombstone 
The introductory memoir of the author is as interesting as the 
scarcity of documents allowed it to be, and enriched, as we have 
seen, with copious critical extracts. The explanatory notes are 
useful, but scanty where original resources were needed ; the text 
has been revised with a praiseworthy caution, but some obvious 
errors appear to have been passed over, through inattention or 
want of confidence. To say nothing of Spanish, or even of Latin 
passages, we have noticed the following lines in Vol. I. :— 
“ Where honour Lecomes shame attends delay ” (p. 12). 
“ Master Lacy, hide yourself én my mistress” (p. 54). 
«“ Our tim(e)rous Muse doth sing, 
And to the bosome of each gentle deare, 
Ojjence her Artles tunes... ... 
To help poore Art and to allow 
That I may serve as Chorus to her scences.” 
—Prot, to “ Old Fortunatus.” 

Where we should read for the words in italies beckons (perhaps 
spelt beconnes), and, offers, scenes. But misprints have been 
harder to avoid, because the editor has religiously preserved the 
orthography of his originals. This is not indeed of a very per- 
plexing kind, but Dekker has an amusing phonetic proclivity, and 
writes double consonants in such words as orrator, Millan, commet, 
and his own name, with a magnanimous disregard of etymologic 
rules. 





MR. SARGANT ON TAXATION.* 
Mr. SarGant is already known as a thoughtful and a careful 
writer upon financial subjects. ‘This, his latest work, is worthy 
of attentive perusal, both as a brief history of English finance for 
very nearly a century, and as a close and soberly-reasoned essay 





upon the theoretical principles of taxation, and the practical 
considerations which must necessarily modify or vary abstract 
theories. At the present time, it is exceedingly desirable to 
have these and similar questions treated by a writer candidly and 
with a full knowledge of the subject, and in a work which deals 
lucidly and temperately with this matter of taxation. ‘The sen- 
sationalism which the Bishop of Peterborough lately assured a 
London audience has permeated into every corner of modern life, 
is often too apparent in the speeches and writings on finance 
and taxation. We welcome any writer who can, as Mr. Sargant 


| does, put forward his thoughts without imagining that every one 


who disagrees with him is a knave or a fool ; neither do we meet 
every day with a man who, while possessing a practical and 
accurate knowledge, does not neglect the broader and what may 
be termed the more imaginative view of such a question as the 





* Taxation: Past, Present, and Future. By W. L. Sargant. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1874. 
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present. Partly through the influence of the theories of Bentham, 
and partly through the commercial element which now forms so 
large a part of the political region, financial questions have grown 
to be looked upon as nothing more than a mere question of 
present profit, which may be treated just like ordinary bargains 
between two cotton-brokers, The first portion of the essay 
consists of an historical and financial résumé of English politics 
from the year 1780 to the year 1873,—that is, from the time 
that modern economical doctrines began to be practically applied 
up to the present day. ‘These years are divided by the 
author into eight financial periods, but one of these divisions 
appears to us to be unnecessary. The fewer there are of such 
arbitrary divisions, the more easily does the mind grasp the 
prominent features of any period, whether it be financial or 
simply historical. The sixth of Mr. Sargant’s periods comprises 
the years 1857 to 1861. The seventh period consists of the years 
1862 and the five succeeding ones. We have here, therefore, divided 
into two sections, the period between two great commercial crises, 
—crises which form the natural boundaries of English financial his- 
tory at thistime. But though during these years the nation advanced 
from a state of depression to one of prosperity, yet that prosperity 





of the settlers who are exposed to the attacks of the 
Indians. The one who owns the most exposed clearing 
pays the largest sum towards the thousand dollars which 
the defence of the colony entails upon its members, because he ig 
the one who requires the strictest protection. But what we re- 
_ quire is the proper principle in a complex, not a simple state of 
of society. If we could find out the expense to which each 
_ individual puts the State, or even each class, according to its 
_ property or proceedings, then Mr. Sargant’s test is the true one, 
But examples of the impossibility of doing so might be inde- 
finitely multiplied. It takes, for instance, but one policeman to look 
| after Grosvenor House and another house worth, say, a hundred a 
year a few streets off, but it would be hardly reasonable that the 
hundred-pound householder and the Duke of Westminster should 
| pay the same amount of taxes. To prevent an enemy from invading 
| London and burning down these same two houses requires the 
| game number of troops. The hundred-pound householder yalueg 
his small house as much as the Duke of Westminster values hig 
mansion. Therefore, if it is impossible to apply what may be 
called the primitive principle.—we must seck for another, The 
desired one is that laid down by Adam Smith. The subjects must 


| 
| 


did not commence at the beginning of Mr. Sargant’s seventh period. | contribute in proportion to the revenue which they respectively 
Tn the year 1864 occurred the cotton famine in Lancashire, and enjoy under the protection of the State, modified, of course, by what 


though the nation generally was advancing in prosperity, it can- 
not, with such a calamity upon it as the cotton famine, be con- 
sidered so prosperous as to entitle an author to make 1862 the begin- 
ning of a new era of restored prosperity. Surely it is much more 
natural to regard the time from 57 to 66 as one of stagnation 
and gradual improvement, especially when we remember that other 
than commercial causes of recovery were at work; that in the 
year 1861 the anticipated expenditure, owing to the cessation of the 
Chinese war, was lessened by three millions ; that the income-tax 
was reduced to ninepence in the pound, and the duty taken off 
paper. ‘These events occurred in the year preceding that from 
which Mr. Sargant dates the commencement of our national 
prosperity. 

Perhaps, however, the most generally interesting point in 
this brief history is that which deals with the Crimean war, 
and the events on the Continent which followed. This must 
always remain a conspicuous landmark in the historical view, 
because from the year 1854 began that vast warlike expenditure 
which continues to increase, not only in England, but through- 
out Europe. In the year 1853, our annual expenditure had been 
£51,000,000, in 1854 it was £66,000,000; this high standard has 
since been maintained. The Army and Navy, in 1853, cost about 
£15,000,000, in 1878 £25,000,000. But it is as well to remember 
that the cost in England has increased in a much less pro- 
portion than among Continental nations. ‘This is usually forgotten 
by those who are continually crying out against reckless 
extravagance. Though it does not follow from this that we 
should rest and be thankful, it undoubtedly is well to remember 
tat while the sum yielded by English taxation has increased by 
only one-third, that of France has increased by three-fourths, 
that of Holland nearly doubled, that of Austria nearly trebled, 
that of Russia more than quadrupled. One moral which these 
facts seem to point to, is the desirability of paying off more of 
ow National Debt, when, as compared with our Continental 
neighbours, we are so lightly taxed, lest the time should come 
when our taxation shall have increased in the same proportion 
as that of Russia. It would take too long to follow Mr. Sargant 
into the several causes of this increased expenditure. He seems 
to us not only to justify it, but clearly to show that any material 
reduction is, in the present state of society and politics, impossible. 

When we come to the discussions upon taxation, to which the 
historical portion forms the introduction and key, it becomesneces- 
siry to go at once to the root of the question, and examine Mr. 
Sargant’s cardinal theories. He says (p. 58), “I shall suggest another 
rue in the place of Adam Smith’s,—That every one ought to pay 
taxes according to the cost incurred for him by Government. 
This is justice. But there is need also for mercy on behalf 
of the poor and distressed. Expediency also has its place, 


because, in conducting public affairs, it is requisite so to act that | 


the justice and mercy exercised shall be manifest to all.” And 
he further explains this rule by adding (p. 73), ‘‘ My principle 
is that each of us ought to pay taxes for the support of army, 
navy, police, law-courts (all the means of maintaining order and 
justice), in proportion to the cost incurred on his behalf.” Now, 
we do not for one moment deny that the cost of each person is 
the theoretically just measure of individual taxation in a 
primitive society, and one which is capable, in such a state, 
of practical application. To take Mr. Sargant’s own example 








Mr. Sargant terms the principles of mercy and expediency. But 
when upon these two latter principles, we must add that we think 
the term ‘‘mercy”’ unnecessary. It may be comprised in that of 
‘* justice,” or “expediency.” That the happiness of the people is 
a great aim of legislation is a well-known constitutional maxim, 
and it is both just and expedient, and according to the first 
principles of government, to exempt the poor widow and the 
almost penniless orphan from such an amount of taxation, if by that 
amount of taxation citizenship may become an insupportable bur- 
den. In many political and financial matters, mercy is justice. 
There are many other questions of permanent interest with which 
Mr. Sargant deals which we are now unable to touch upon. The 
only true way of doing justice to a concise book is for every one 
to read it for himself. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The New Quarterly Magazine. October. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) 
—The “ Notes of Travel in Portugal” are concluded in this number 
with a chapter which certainly surpasses in novelty and interest those 
that have gone before, not the least noticeable feature in it being the 
high character which Mr. Latouche, unlike, we fancy, most of his pre- 
decessors, gives to the Portuguese. He enlarges on their good-nature, 
their courtesy, and the cultured tone of their talk, though this contrasts, 
strangely enough, with their utter want of education. The sketches of 
the Portuguese priest, who thought, by the way, that crows dressed in 
vinegar were the most delicious of game, and of the Portuguese school, 
are particularly interesting. Tho most striking article in the number 
is Mr. Buchanan’s essay on “‘ The Character of Goethe.” Mr. Buchanan 
is not by any means a worshipper of the great man. Even his intel- 
lectual power he does not estimate very highly, holding him to 
have been distinctly second-rate,—which, begging Mr. Buchanan's 
pardon, is absurd. He says, for instance, “ Goethe was the greatest 
stage-manager of the literary sort that ever lived; a man whose 
worldly knowledge was wonderful, whose sagacity was endless, 
whose power of taking pains has scarcely ever been equalled, but 
whose chief claim to distinction was his power of grouping his company 
of performers, and economising, as Novalis would say, the resources of 
his establishment.” Mr. Buchanan argues his case with a good 
deal of power, though with a certain want of taste, and even, if we 
must say so, a certain vulgarity. His severe judgment on Goethe's 
moral character, few will be inclined to blame. Miss Cobbe is humor- 
ous and learned in dealing with the “Fauna of Fancy,” though since 
she wrote, one monstrous fish, the giant cuttle-fish, has been trans- 
ferred, on what seems unimpeachable evidence, from the realms of 
fiction to those of fact. Neither of the tales is good. There is a cer- 
tain picturesqueness of the weird sort about the “ Sea-Changeling,” but 
the story is complicated and unattractive, and the characters either too 
conventional or too fanciful for life. “In the Rue Froide ” is a readable 
story, but too common-place for what should be the high standard of a 
quarterly magazino, bound surely to surpass that of the more transitory 
monthlies. Mr. N. A. Warner’s inconclusive answer to Mr. Wallace’s 
articles on spiritualism does not represent the philosophical element 
very strongly. The practically useful is more adequately supplied by 
Mr. R. Jefferies’s “Small Farms.” 

The Portfolio. October. (Seeleys.)—The feature of this number is 
a singularly beautiful etching, “Spring,” by M. E. Hedouin. It is the 
“ spring ” of life rather than that of nature, though the indications of the 
season are sufficiently distinct, that is here represented. It shows us two 
very graceful female figures,—nor is it the fault of M. Hedouin, who has 
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to be true to facts and fashion, if the grace is somewhat overlaid with 
conventionalism ; the drawing, the attitude, the faces, and the texture 
of the dress are admirably given. A special good-luck seems here, as 
it not unfrequently does in etching, to have befriended the artist. 
Among the literary contents of the number is to be noticed an article by 
Mr. C. T. Newton on “ Greek Art in the Kimmerian Bosphorus,” founded 
on the rich discoveries which Russian research has met with in the 
neighbourhood of Kertsch. This article is particutarly full of interest. 
One thing we feel inclined to question. Would a Greek prince reign- 
ing some time after B.C. 438 have been buried with the barbarous rite 
of the slaughter of wife and servant and horse? Is it not likely that 
the oceupant of the great sepulchre in the “ Hill of Cinders” was a 
Hellenised Asiatic, such as were the Carian princes who reigned in 


Halicarnassus? 

Diamonds and Precious Stones. From the French of Louis Dieu- 
lafait. (Blackie.)—Precious stones form a perpetually interesting 
subject, and M. Dieulafait, though he has nothing particularly novel to 
tell us, arranges his materials with a certain tact which we should not 
be wrong in calling French. One of the most interesting things in the 
volume is a table which gives the comparative value of diamonds as 
they stood in the years 1606, 1750, 1865, and 1867. Curiously 
enough, the values for the first and last of these periods are nearly 
identical,—actually identical, that is, though differing widely, when 
we come to consider the comparative value of money at the two epochs. 
It is to be noticed, however, that large diamonds have become more 
valuable relatively to the small. In other words, the rate of pregression 
has increased. In 1606, a 34-carat diamond fetched £196, and a 5-carat 
£349. In 1867, the value of the latter is stated in almost the same 
figures, but that of the former is only £176. In 1750 the cost of the stones 
had fallen immensely. Notwithstanding the increased value of money, 
a 5-carat diamond fetched little more than £200. The author attributes 
this depression to the panic caused by the discovery of the diamond- 
fields of Bahia. A later return from New York would seem to show 
that the produce of the South-African fields has had something of the 
same effect. Diamonds that fetched £352 in 1867 would only bring, 
according to Mr. Hermann, President of the New York Diamond Com- 
pany, £280 in 1872. Probably the worst of this depreciation is over. 
As to the awakening of the human mind to the fact that diamonds are 
much overrated things, their possessors need be under no apprehension. 


The Mortomley Estate: a Novel. By Mrs. Riddell. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—The fortunes and misfortunes of a bankrupt merchant and his wife 
do not at first sight offer a lively subject for the pon of a novelist; 
they must, one would think, be treated in either too romantic or too 
technical a manner, and they cannot fail to be dismal. Mrs. Riddell 
has selected this unpromising theme for her latest novel, but although 
she combines the romantic and the technical in her handling of the sub- 
ect, and the story is undeniably dismal, she has conquered these diffi- 
culties to a surprising extent. Still, one naturally opens a story of 
bankruptcy with misgiving, and in merely turning over the pages of 
this novel one perceives that it is even more technical than its pre- 
decessors of the “George Geith” series. Neither does it begin brightly; 
it is some time before one becomes interested in the complicated busi- 
ness relations to each other of the people in the book, and in the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Mortomley, the heedless, selfish, prosperous wife of the man 
destined to ruin, who so nobly redeems herself afterwards. But when 
Mrs, Riddell has arrested the attention of the reader, at first inclined to 
wander, she never lets it go, but holds it throughout a strangely realistic 
and most touching narrative, in which she deals with equal skill with the 
complicated roguery of Mortomley’s enemies, and the exceeding heartless- 
ness of his friends, with the temptations and excitement of the lives of 
speculators, and with the noble story of domestic loyalty and love which 
purifies the atmosphere of greed, chicanery, selfishness, and baseness 
in which the majority of her people live. We know several of them of | 
old. Forde and Kleinwort are types which Mrs. Riddell made familiar 
vo us long ago, but they are needed for the purposes of the story, and 
she could hardly improve upon them. She is successful with her woman | 
portraits in this novel. Though there is no one among them so striking 
as Beryl Molozane, the heroine of George Geith’s wretched story, both 
Nora Werner and Mrs. Mortomley have healthy vitality, and the latter 
is as pathetic as she is true. | 
Waiting for Tidings. By the Author of “ White and Black.” (Samp- | 
son Low and Co,)—There is a certain novelty about the plot of this | 
novel. The incident of a man marrying beneath him is not unfrequently | 
made the subject of a story, and sometimes has been skilfully treated, | 
—as notably in “ Victory Deane,” a capital novel, and worthy of pre- | 
servation. Here the author has the courage to make his heroine marry | 
beneath her, a very serious matter indeed. But she rather avoids the | 
real difficulty of her task. We are not permitted to see the experiment 
at work. The couple are separated after a very few days by the violent | 
interference of the lady’s friends, who have the law at their backs, the 
bridegroom having imprudently put himself into its power. Then he | 
disappears,—for ever, the author would have us believe. Of course we | 
know better than that; if he is really dead, what is the good of the | 
three volumes? The most inexperienced reader will think, or be sure, | 
in spite of the strongest assertions, which are repeated in various ways, 
that he will turn up again at the right time. Perhaps it would be 
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spoiling the story to say how he does turn up. The affair seems to us, 
we must confess, exceedingly improbable. However this may be, the 
real difficulty, which we should have liked to have seen boldly grappled 
with, of making the man grow into a gentleman under our eyes, is 
avoided. The story, however, is not uninteresting, as it is certainly 
well written. It is almost superfluous to add that it would have been 
better in two volumes than in three, and in one than in two,—but this 
the publishers or the circulating libraries forbid. 

A Treatise on Food and Dietetics, By F. W. Pavy, M.D. (Churehill.) 
—Dr. Pavy’s book is a sequel to his well-known and valuable treatise 
on “ Digestion.” The painful consciousness of a process which ought 
to be wholly unconscious is one of the penalties of civilisation. Let us 
hope that the knewledge which civilisation encourages will bring the 
remedy. At present, so to speak, the attack is, we fear, decidedly 
stronger than the defence. Dr. Pavy’s very able and complete treatise 
is a most valuable auxiliary. Of course, after all has been said or done, 
there will always remain the inexplorable regions of idiosyncrasy, the 
“ abysmal deeps of personality,” as the poet expresses it; still scientific 
research, with the definite results which it attains, cannot fail to be of 
the very highest utility. We have heard a story of how some cultiva- 
tors of sea-side farms were wont to cart away for manure the jelly-fish 
which were sometimes thrown up in great quantities on the coast, until 
some wandering man of science informed them that they were labori- 
ously conveying away ninety-nine pounds of sea-water in every 
hundred pounds of jelly-fish, So Dr. Pavy will tell us when wo 
are fruitlessly loading the stomach with substances almost or entirely 
innutritious. An introductory chapter deals with the subject of the 
“ Origination of Food. Then, after the giving of a list of the “con- 
stituents of food” (numbering, it may be said, by the way, as many as 
seventeen, and containing such out-of-the-way things as sodium and 
potassium), the “alimentary principles” are discussed, under the 
division into “‘ nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous,” the latter comprising 
hydrocarbons and carbo-hydrates, and the “inorganic principles” of 
which water and salt may be taken as the examples. After this follows 
what, of course, constitutes the main subject-matter of the volume, the 
description of “Alimentary Substances.” Then comes a chapter on 
“the Preservation of Food,” and finally essays on “ Dietetics” both for 
healthy and morbid conditions of the frame. It will be seen that tho 
range of Dr. Pavy’s treatise is considerable ; we may add that it is very 
full and exhaustive throughout. We would especially commend to our 
readers the chapters on dietetics. Dr. Pavy’s qualifications as a savant 
are undoubted, we must hope that his claim to be a prophet are less 
authentic. It gives one a shock to be told that the potato is dying out 
as an article of food. Is this really the case? It is a fact that potatoes 
have seldom been so good and so cheap as during the last two years. 
Dr. Pavy’s book is a complete book of reference on its subject, and we 
cannot too highly recommend it both for interest and value. 

No Alternative. By Aunie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mrs. Pender Cudlip always succeeds in giving 
to one, at least, of her characters a certain vividness and novelty which 
impress, if they do not attract, the imagination of her readers. No 
Alternative is not one of her best, and certainly not one of her most 
agreeable productions, but it rises very distinctly above the level of the 
medium fictions which crowd our shelves. Harty Devenish, in her 
strength and in her weakness, is easily to be recognised as genuine 
humanity, and we watch the changes of her affection and of her fortune, 
with interest, though we cannot affect to feel much sympathy for her. 
Of the other characters little need be said. None of them are conceived 








or worked out with noticeable skill, but only one seems to us distinctly 
unworthy of the literary standard to which the author of “ Dennis 
Donne” has generally contrived to keep up. Mrs. Greyling, the doctor's 
wife, of Dillsborough, is a caricature of the most common-place kind. 
No woman ever was so detestably and uniformly vulgar and mean. 

A Chance Acquaintance. By W. D. Howells. (Boston, U.S. : Osgood 
and Co. London: Triibner.)—This is a very pretty little story, written 
with that delicate humour which is quite as characteristic of American 
literature as is that boisterous and extravagant kind with which 
“Yankee drolleries” have made us familiar. Miss Kitty Ellison is on 
a tour with some of her kith and kin, and falls in with a 
certain Mr. Arbuton, a Boston aristocrat. For a while, Mr. 
Arbuton holds aloof from his fellow-travellers, who seem to him not 
quite up to his mark of elegance. But Miss Kitty’s attractions aro 
irresistible. She takes his arm by mistake, and he feels constrained to 
let the chance acquaintance, the making of which, by the way, is 
admirably described, grow into intimacy. The little incidents of travel 
—the scene is placed in Canada—are most pleasantly given, always 
as they bear on the gradual subjugation of the half-unwilling 
lover. The climax comes in an adventure which is nearly 
being tragical, when Mr. Arbuton saves Kitty from a ferocious 
bull-dog. How truly funny, by the way, is Kitty’s almost irre- 
sistible disposition to laugh, though it was indeed no langhing 
matter, at the thought (the dog was made to leave his hold by 
the application of a cooper’s branding-iron) that the “dog would carry 
about with him on his nose, as long as he lived, the monogram that 
marks the cooper’s casks as holding a certain number of gallons.” At 
last, Mr. Arbuton’s trial comes ; he meets some fine Boston friends, and 
is ashamed, and cannot help showing that he is ashamed of Kitty. How 
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it ends the reader must see for himself; he will thank us for having 
introduced him to a most charming little story. 

We are not surprised to see, but are pleased to welcome, a second 
edition of Five Weeks in a Balloon, from the French of Jules Verne 
(Sampson Low and Co,)—A special word of gratitude is due to this 
book, on account of the pleasure it has afforded to a small invalid on a 
sofa. But boys who are quite strong and well will be quite as ready to 
appreciate the various adventures described, and will revel in the 
balloon’s escape from savages, in its performing a journey with an 
elephant as its tug-boat, in dangers of every description met and sur- 
mounted with equal courage and good-fortune. 

We have received a very admirable and speaking likeness of Bishop 
Colenso, painted by S, Sidley and engraved by Mr. Charles A. Tomkins. 
The agent for the sale of this engraving is Mr. H. L. Green, The 
Acacias, Surbiton, London, S.W. 
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TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Sir THOMAS TILSON., 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soxrcrtors.—Messrs. DoMVILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








M ALVERN r COLLEGE. N R. C. H. LAKE 





This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN, There is alsoa 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 


Logic (elementary and 


NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


ARTIAL OCCUPATION.—To 
NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN of high social 
position.—There are Vacancies for TWO GENTLEMEN 
in an undertaking of national importance, with com- 
mensurate remuneration. Applications for same 
The position 


receives a LIMI'L'ED 


WD’ EDUCAT rT SCOT A. | received until Saturday next inclusive. 
es son St, ASOUCEA being suitable only for those possessing the above 
| aged Bo DAY_CLASSES 4. LADIES of Bee. qualifications, and able to attend occasional meetings in 
lish, French, and Italian Lenguages and Literatures, town, it is begged that such only will reply. 


All communications (treated as strictly confidential) 


advanced), Constitutional “ : & c 
should contain as much information as possible, in own 


Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
History, and Chemistry, will OPEN at University Col- 
. y “ ry, wi -- on ete name or otherwise, to “SECRETARY,” care of Mr. 


tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 
For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 





New College, Oxford. 
The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 23rd. | 


TF ALVERN 
M 

















lege on and after Monday, —— 
j > to be had at the office in the College, or of J. E. 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of | MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


COLLEGE. | Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
| other deformities and chest diseases are prevented | could not feel at home in what is called a “serious” 
|and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and | family, and he dislikes very High-Church notions still 


October 26. Prospectuses 
wg ks eT CAPON, Corn Exchange Chambers, London, E.C. 


FIELD-OFFICER, about to retire, 


RRNEE wishes to find a quiet, but comfortable HOME, 








GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD) in ‘an English or Scotch Protestant family, living in 
HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, | moderately good style, in any healthy suburb having 


| convenient access to St. James's. The advertiser 


e ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR-| sph i i icati i i 
> or eee . | Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. | more. Al! communications will be regarded as strictly 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December | [nyaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. | confidential, and to save trouble on both sides, they 


22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of | 
£50, and s‘me Exhibitions of £30, The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





HAMILTON and CO., 





URE MAL 


Place, Portman Square (late 48 and 49 Bedford 
Square). 
The OPENING of the SESSION 1874-75 is unavoid- 
ably DELAYED, in consequence of the unfinished 
state of the new premises, till the Half Term, on 





CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 


Sue ceeds : Same es of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York | awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the Debus é con te taaad " 
| Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart | Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutr- 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian | 408, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


| should be full and particular. Boarding-house keepers, 
404 Oxford Sizest, W. | or families having any boarders, need not trouble 


—____—_ | themselves to reply. 
Address “ K. L. M.,” Post Office, Vigo Street, W. 


TL XINEGAR InnHE DIGESTIVE COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 


delicate persons of all ages. 
Tins from 1s 6d to 2ls. Wholesale and Retail by 
the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 








a 


Information given by the Lady Resident, at the 
temporary office, No.7 York Street, Portman Square, 
between the hours of 12 and 4 o'clock. 

JANE MARTINEAT, Hon. Sec. 


Thursday, November 12th. C 4 





D L E a. 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. 


The Trouble, Discomfort, and Dangerous Use of 
Paper Avoided. 


143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And Retail by all other Chemists, who also supply Dr 
JENNER'S ABSORBENT LOZENGES, prepared by 
Savory and Moore. Correct Heartburn, Flatulence 
and an excess of acid in the stomach. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL. A Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BuLwer (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer). In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


II 


FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady JAcKsON. In super-royal Svo, with Twenty very beautiful full- 
page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson. 


Ill. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN- 


CROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.” By WALTER Farquvnar Hook, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol’ 
L, 15s; Vol. IL, 15s; Vols. III. and IV., 303; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL., 
30s; Vol. VIIL, 15s; and Vol. IX., 18s. 

IV. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS. A Record of 


Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, With 
Twelve full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8yo. 


The WIT and WISDOM of Lord CHESTER- 


FIELD. Edited, with a Brief Memoir and Notes, by ErNsT BROWNING. In 
large crown 8yo. 


vil. 


The LIVES of the QUEENS of the HOUSE 


of HANOVER. A New Edition, entirely rewritten. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A., 
Author of “ A Lady of the Last Century,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8yvo. 


Vill. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS LOVE 


PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord Hovuguton, and Edited by HENRY COLE, 
Esq, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock, by his Grand-daughter, 
Eprta NIcoLus. In Three Vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait. 


1X. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers. By F.Crowest. In crown 8vo. 


The TOWN-CRIER ; and other Stories. A 


Christmas Book for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Mis- 
understood,” &c. In crown 8vo. 


XI. 


THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 
At every Bookseller's, crown 8vo, cloth, binding uniform with “ Thwarted.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. THWARTED, 5s. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 15s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY 
TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By HENRY, Lord DALLING and BULWER (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and 


| STANDARD WORKS. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FarQuHar HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
The Second Series commences with the Sixth Volume. 


Vols. I. and IL. 308; Vols. III. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL, 
30s; Vol. VIIL, 15s; Vol. [X., 18s; Vol. X. immediately. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THEODOR MomMssEN. Translated 
with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by Professor Dickson. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Scumitz. 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 7s 6d; or sold separately, 
Vols. I. and IL, 21s; Vol. IIL, 10s 6d; Vol. [V., in Two Parts, 16s. 

Also a Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, £3 12s. (These Volumes not sold 
separately.) 

“A work of the very highest merit; its learning is exact and profound; its 
narrative full of genius and skill ; its descriptions of men are admirably vivid. We 
wish to place on record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the best history 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Commonwealth.’ —T7imes. 


CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. Trans- 


lated by A. W. Warp, M.A. Vols. 1. and IL, demy 8vo, each 15s; Vols. LIL 
and IV. and V., each 18s. 
“ We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius's book better than by saying that 
it may be fitly ranked with Theodor Mommsea's great work.” —<Spectator. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amépke GuILLEeMIN. Edited by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Fifth Edition. Imperial 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations 
and Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 


Marvels. The Illustrated Edition. With Sixty beautifal Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, 21s, 
“ A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?—Times. 
Also, the CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and Leech. Gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 
Also, a POPULAR EDITION. Seventy-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. With 
Three [lustrations. Gilt edges, 6s; plain, without the Illustrations, 5s. 
Also, the VICTORIA EDITION. In fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. People's Edition. 4 vols., Illustrated, l4s. Or each 
Volume separately, 3s 6d. 
FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 3s 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c. 3s 61. 
THIRD and FOURTH SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Eorpoises, &c. 
2 vols., 3s 6d each. Sold separately. 
“These most fascinating works on natural history."— Morning Post. 


’ 

Professor BROWNE’S HISTORY of ROMAN 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph.D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, and Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 
8vo, 12s. 

“ Professor Browne is not only a classical scholar, but one of the most graceful 

of English modern writers. In clearness, purity,and elegance of style his com- 

positions are unsurpassed; and his sketches of the lives and works of the great 
authors of autiquity are models of reflued taste and sound cri'icism.”"—Morninyg Post. 


NEW EDITION of Professor YONGE’S 


ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, used at Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 


This work has undergone careful revision, and the whole work (1,079 peges) is 
reduced to 78 6d. The English-Latin alone sells for ¢s, and the Latiu-English 
alone for 6s, both bound in cloth. 


“It is the best—we were going to say, the only really uscful—Anglo-Latin 
Dictionary we ever met with.”—Spectator. 


Professor YONGE’S VIRGIL. With the 


Notes of Hawtrey, Key, and Munro. Used at Harrow, Eton, Winchester, and 
Rugby. Strongly bound, post Svo, 6s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Twenty-first Edition. 8vo, with 
Plans, 10s 6d. 


The HANDY EDITION. Crown Svo, with Plans, 6s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 


RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular 
Account of the Primary Priuciples, the Formation and Development of the 
English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Twelfth Edition. Post 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the Future 


Life Revealed by Science. By Louis Fieurer, Author of “ The World before 





Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


the Deluge.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and § 


ON, New Burlington Street. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
The Delight of the Laundress, dinagn Geompes 


The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 


CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWELS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 








New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
: AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





{ 





VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. | 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. | 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. | 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— | 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, | 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately ehecked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfamers. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


| ag tae aed and CO.’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO,, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


- ora Se 2. LG. WSO S. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork brand 

“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


'\ { ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
f largest holdersof Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in = eto French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and: . sesfor home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


PECIALITIES of HENRY BRETT 
and CO. :— 

Eau de Vie, pure Brandy ove eee 
Unsophisticated Gin... ove eee 
Marsala, the finest imported .., eee 
Xerez pale Sherry ooo eee oes 
Douro Port, crusted ose eee «+. 258 per dozen, 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 ... aie +. 163 per dozen, 

Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. 
Old Furnival's Distillery, 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


3 Royal Exchange 














38s per dozen. 
27s per dozen. 
18s per dozen. 
25s per dozen. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E&. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

We ee MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


| worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

5 NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWsS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT S& PILLS. 
MODERN SciENcE.—The time is not remote 
when all hereditary skiu diseases were pronounced to 
be incurable, but happily for all such sufferers at the 
present day the use of Holloway’s noble remedies 
will speedily dispel this discouragiog delusion. 
Scrofulous sores, strumous affections, and inflamma- 
tions yield a ready obedience to the cooling, rectifying, 
and strengthening properties of this Ointment and 
these justly esteemed Pills. Their accompanying 
“ directions " will enable every one to apply these 
remedies to the best advantage. A main point in 
favour of using Holloway's medi in tit 
tional complaints lies iu the fact of their power to 
purify, without interfering with established habits or 








Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O. 


weakening the frame. 


| at the Office. 


ROVINCE of ONTARIO (CANADA) 
CANADA MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

FOR SALE, Debentures of Counties, T. 
other Municipalities in the Province of Ontare 
a of Say ere at prices yielding between ¢ 
an per cent. interest, and able i 
el, i payable in sterling in 

The Colonial Trusts Corporation (Limited), as / 
for the Province of Ontario, under Sees po 
peng Debentures are issued, offer them to 
investors on the terms and for the respecti ici- 
palities, as stated below. — 

These debts, which have all been incurred in aid of 
railways and other public works, constitute in each 
case a first mortgage charge on the respective maunici- 
pal revenues and assessable property. These revenues 
are ample in every case, and to the extent required by 
se Foamy on — administered for the debenture- 

olders by the Province, which also gua 
= title. seetiaar cates 

he Debentures fall due over a term from 3! 

December, 1880, to 3lst August, 1893. The Bae 
ranges from £90 10s for those of 1880, to £84 for the 
longest term, 1893. Of the total of £364,400, those 
falling due in 1893 amount to £249,400. The interest 
is due half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December. 

The terms of purchase are 10 per cent. on applica- 
ogg the balance on allotment and delivery of the 

nds. 

The prices are net, ex accrued interest, which pur- 
chasers have to pay up from 30th June last. 

All further particulars will be given on applicat'; 
at the Offices of the Agents. saad 
COLONIAL TRUSTS CORPORATION (Limited), 

31 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London. 

Deposits and other payments are to be made to their 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., Lombard 
Street. 
































Amount | Asgsess- 
Municipality. |_ of De- able |, Popu- 
| bentures. | Property. lation. 
Chatham (Town) .....0.+++++ | £21,200 | £209,221 | 6.081 
Brantford ,, 39,800 554,927 | 7,975 
Cobourg oe 14,200 258,446 | 4,170 
Goderich ” «| 12,100 198,198 | 4.290 
Guelph pa «| 10,200 411,096 | 7,798 
Peterborough (Town)...... | 14,800 811,561 | 4.717 
Port Hope 9  eeenens 19,000 304,076 | 5,352 
Stratford 9 seevee] =, 900 6,101 
St.Catherine’s ,, s+...| 32,900 8,503 
Lindsay a 3,800 4.076 
| Hope (Township).. 7,100 i 3447 
Ops as oo“ aa 3,800 76,026 | 3.148 
London (City) .serccceseeres 99,800 1,215,146 | 16,709 

Northumberland & Dur-| 

ham (Counties).,......., 45,800 | 2,217,833 | 58,167 
Perth (County).......seres0 | 28,400 | 2,276,754 | 35,383 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 ... £5,486,748 

Income for the past year one see eee 507,284 

Amount paid on death to December last .,. 9,856,739 


Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 

Secretaries {THN J. BROOMFIELD.” 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 

ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal] towns in 

South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 

Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 

Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
i ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks “a Railway Stations, the Loca? 

| gents, or 
| 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
| The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
| bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
| bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. F 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 











British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &e., 
and the effecting of remittances between tho above- 
named dependencies. 
| They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaine i 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


\ ESSRS. GURNEY and CO., ARMY 
i AGENTS and AOOOUNTANTS. 
6 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
=. Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 
t Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 

h Establishments at Manchester, tated 


8 
also Bran rpool, 50 Bold Street; and Bir: m, 


Street ; Liverpo 
39 New Street. 

HE EARLIER FASHIONS for the 
T approaching WINTER are now ready, and to 
pe had at the above addresses. The Stock will be 
foun i to embrace all that is novel and improved in 
Style, in combination with Materials of sterling value 
and good wearing qualities, while the make and finish 
of each Article are attended to with great care. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
OATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &c. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 
OR BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
in SUITS, &c., for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
jation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suit- 
able for each Dress. 

OR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 
F in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “ Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” 


Cc 


Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
roduction of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 
fabits. The Ladies’ Ulster “Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 
by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.— WILLIAM 8S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 
heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 





rooms. 
only one pound per hour. 
Black Register Stoves .......++. from 93 to £15 18s. 
Bright Steel do. ....-+..0008- from £3 12s to £36 





..from 3s 9d to £10 2s, 
-trom £2 10s to £20 15s. 
.. from 4s 6d to £6 10s, 
Chimney-pieces.. from £1 10s to £100 
Coal-boxes from 2s 4d to £10 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
) BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do. with fancy ornamentation, from 
14s; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


Bronzed or Black Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu do. .. 
Fireirons, per set 











ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ir ger, by appoi 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
a will always undertake delivery at a smal! fixed 
rate. 


‘ UDDEN MOURNING.— 
kK) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 





HE QUARTERLY 


OCTOBER 17th. 
CONTENTS. 
THe Jesuits. 
PROVINCIAL TURKEY. 
THE HOPE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
MODERN CULTURE. 
. THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE: ITS RISE, DECLINE, 
AND FALL, 
BisHop PATTESON. 
EAST ANGLIA: ITS STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 
8. BuRROWS’ WorRTHIES OF ALL SOULS. 
9. CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
10. THe RITUAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NS? ope 


REVIEW, 
No. 274, will be PUBLISHED on SATURDAY, 


Fine Portrait, feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
the FIRST, surnamed Cour-de-Lion, King of 
England. By Professor AyToun, D.O.L., Author of 
“The Lays of the Scottish Covaliers,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TsG@ and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Now ready, 6 vols. imp. 8vo, cloth, £3 3s, 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN- 
TARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. By the Rev. THORNLEY SMITH. 


London: WiLLIAM Te@G and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


To be published on October 28, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 











Now ready. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. OXX., for OCTOBER, price 6s, 
containing :— 


~~ 


THE REFORMATION. 
. THe Lesser Lieut. 
. OUR NAVAL REQUIREMENTS. 
. Mr. MoT Ley'’s New History. 
5. Tuk Sources OF THE LONDON WATER SupPLy. 
3. THE ABOLITION OF PATRONAGE AND THE SCOTCH 
CHURCHES. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND IT DEFENDERS, 
. Srr Epwin LANDSEER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and SrovuauTon, Paternoster Row. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. 286, OCTOBER, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


m OY mm So bo 


2s 


- 


SCHARNHORST. 

THe Book OF CARLAVEROCK, 

ENGLISH FUGITIVE SONGS AND LyRIcs. 

CENSUS OF FRANCE IN 1872, 

COMETS AND METEORS. 

CONVOCATION, PARLIAMENT, AND THE PRAYER- 
Book. 

THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 

RENAN'S ANTICHRIST. 

Mr. CHARLES GREVILLE'S JOURNALS. 

10. TH& SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 

London: LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. &C, BLACK, 


M4 PPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
A Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 
12s, £19 58.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 

London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 


SEN Some 











N 


M 


APPIN and WEBB’'S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes 
and Warmers—Dish Covers—Soup Tureens. — 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, and 76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West Ead, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 





ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent 


Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


\LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance, Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candies, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 
LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, | 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all | 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
Kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
small or large quantities. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M. E, BROWNING, 

5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 

Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 





*,* Use no other. 


ac. 


YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 


Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 








PYRETIC SALINE iu Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Exceileut, refreshing, 
audinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
**Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 


and has a permauent Rest to keep it from the | 


Table-cloth. ieee he = 
APPIN WEB B, 


Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 


and 


76,77. and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and | 
| 


Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 

Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted aud other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Kazors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e., &c.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, aud Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


M APPIN and 

J Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 

Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 

Works, Sheffield, 


| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
(The * WORCESTERSUHIRE.”) | 
Prouounced by Connoisseurs * The only (400d Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy aud flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of [MLTATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Lond >n, and 
sold by all dealers iu sauces throughout the worl 











| 


. Tae MYsTIcs OF THS FOURTEENTH CENTURY AND 


WEBB’S) 


Miss F. P. COBBE. 
T= HOPES of the HUMAN RACE 
HEREAFTER and HERE. Essays on the Life 
after Death, and the Evolution of the Social Sentiment. 
With a Preface by Francis Power Copse. 
WILLIAMS and Nor@are, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


This day is published, price One Shilling. 
Dr. JAMES MARTINEAUD. 


ELIGION as AFFECTED by 
MODERN MATERIALISM: an Address De- 
livered in Manchester New College, London, at the 
opening of its 89th Session, on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, 1874, 
by JAMes Martineau, LL.D., Principal. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








4 Ne ow ready, price ¢ 6s, cloth. | 
q AITH in the BLESSED GOD: its 
Nature, Results, and Reward. By WILLIAM 

Tait, A.M., Iucumbent of Trinity Church, Pau 
France. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane 
Rugby: W. BILLINGTON. 
WORKS AGAINST MODERN MATERIALISM 

By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.BR.S. 
JROTOPLASM: Facts and Arguments 
Against Materialism, with Critical Remarks on 

Strauss. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 

2. BIOPLASM or LIVING MATTER: a Text-book. 
16 Plates, 10s 6d. 

3. The MYSTERY of LIFE, in Reply to Sir W. Gull. 
Plates, 3s 6a. 

4. LIFE THEORIES and RELIGLOUS THOUGHT, 
Two Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 

J.and A. CHURCHILL. Philadelphia: Linpsay and 
BLAKISTON. 


| 








~ Just published. 
HOW, WHEN, and WHAT to PLANT. 
HE HEATHERSIDE MANUAL; 
being an Alphabetical Catalogue of all the 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs most worthy of Cultivation, 
containing ample instructions as to How, When, and 
What to Plant. By Augustus MONG: EDIEN, Author 
of * Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations.” 115 
pp., 8vo, price Is; post free for thirteen stamps. 
| London: Heatherside London Dépét, 28 Queen 
| Victoria Street, E.C. 











Just published, for 1875. 
ARCUS WARD'S CONCISE 
} 1 DIARIES (for the pocket).—Lightest, neatest, 
| handiest, best. Oblong and upright shapes. Three 
| sizes. In plain and elegant bindings. 
| “A capital arrangement, maximum amount of space 
| secured with minimum amount of weight."—Daily 
| Telegraph. 
“The diary pages are furnished separately in 
{ quarterly parts. It is a very good plan."—Pall Mal/ 
| Gavette, 
| Last quarter of 1874 and first of 1875 (for prospective 
notes) can be carried in same pocket case, avoiding 
the break at end of year. 
Of all Stationers, and wholesxle of Marcus WakD 
and Oo., 67 Chandos Street, Strand. 


JINE’S SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH.— 
This is so popular, that Orders are coming iu 
repeatedly from all parts of the Queendom. 

So send your orders as soon as possible, accom- 
panied with a Post-Office Order as follows :—For No. I, 
| £2 7s 6d: No. 2, £1 128 Gad; No. 3, 178 6d; No. 4, 108 
Addressed to “CLEMENT PINE, Tauoton Road, 
Bridgewater.” 

N.B.—The above prices include a box (28 6d) in 
which are full instructions, returnable as therein 
directed, excepting the No. 4 

All orders will be executed in rotation as promptly 
as possible. 





> ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
\. ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 


and Steel Dies engraved as (tems. 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 


| MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combiua- 


tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 


| signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


fashion. : 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC Destaner, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
In preparation, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF ‘‘ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED, ENTITLED 


THE KING OF NO-LAND. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” &c. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Mr. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JESSIE TRIM. By B.L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade 
o' Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” ‘ London's 
Heart,” and “ Joshua Marvel.” [Just ready. 


FAIRER than a FAIRY. By James Grant, Author 


of “ Under the Red Dragon,” “ The Romance of War,” &c. [Just ready, 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivvett, 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c., &€, 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 


The Initial Devices by F. W. WADDY. In 3 vols, (Vow ready. 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartuy, 


Author of “ My Enemy's Daughter,” “‘A Fair Saxon,” &c. In 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vid CAM- 


BRIDGE. By LUKE WESLEY CHURCH. In 3 vols. 


BROWN as a BERRY. By Georce Doveras. In 


3 vols, [Vou ready. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By A. C. 


SAMPSON, In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henry 


Bg&LcHER. In 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of 


“The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols, [Now ready. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Roserr 


JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








HE NE am the Rev. SAMUEL MINTON, M.A. 
CONFESSIONAL, the ALTAR, vC 
Sermons Preached at Eaton Chapel. Price 6d. and the CHAN CEL. 
“ALL THINGS are YOURS.” Closing S 

With a Fragment of Autobiography. Price oe * See Chape I 


“TI have just read, with a thrill of spiritual delight, your aut bi 
ones = — God bath beatae a I was led through ahuiset the come ann 
pe j ere your narrative reprinted as a i 
translated into French.”—Rev. £. Petavel, DD. ea 5 ORES Sing ” 


ELLIOT STocK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 


P Secrecy). Specially adapted for the use of Financiers, Merc i 
owners, Brokers, Agents, &. See Opinions of the Press. ba, ae 
EDEN FIsHER, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Pe BLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—an 

AUTHORS desirous of bringing their WORKS under the direct notice of the 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusual 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the principal Educational Estab 
lishments in the Kingdom, and by this means introduce, in the most efficient wa: “ 
all Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C, - 








([HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessce and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON, 


Every evening, at ¢.45, NOBODY IN LONDON; at 7.45, RICHARD CEUR 
DE LION. Mr. James Anderson, Mr. W. Terriss, and Mr. Creswick: Miss 
Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE; F. Evans and Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30 
commence at 7. Box-oftice open from 10 till 5 daily. ae 


OLYTECHNIC.—New Programme.—GAS ECONOMICS 
and SILBER’S improved BURNERS, by Professor Gardner.—WHAT I 
SAW in the HIGHLANDS; or, Three Days in ACT HOLE (written by Dr. Croft). — 
The GREAT OCTOPUS, which destroyed a Schooner.—The THAMES, by Mr. 
King.—The PLATE MACHINE.—ZITELLA, daily, at 4 and 9, by Mr. Seymour 
Smith. New Machines in action. Open12and7. Admission 1s. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 
ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 


tables). 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


722 LUDGATE HILL, 


AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
Vv CASES for BINDING, price 28 each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 











CITY, 








TO-DAY, Saturday, October 17, 1874, is published 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


CONTAINING THE 


REPORTS OF THE JOINT-STOCK BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Similar to that published on May 16, 1874. 
The price of the ECONOMIST on October 17 will be Is 4d; by post, 1s 43d. 
OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
OCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


_ Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


W OOD - TAPESTR Y/|"URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
DECORATIONS. | IMPORTED BY 
—-e | WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, |CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | FAMILY, 


paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly | 35 & 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




















durable 
° XHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, > L 
and SONS, E ON MEDALS 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868 
DECORATORS, FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | 





Hope Meredith. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVe's.” 3 vols. 


Queenie. 3 vols. 


“*Queenie’ is amusing, healthy, and well written.” 
—Court Journal. 


Safely Married. By the Author 


of “CASTE,” &. 2 vols., 21s. 
“A delightful novel, ably constructed, and very 


beautifully written.’—ZL.aminer. 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
THE TimES.—** A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 21s. 
title. It is one of the best and most touching of Mrs 
Oliphant's novels.” 


Old Myddelton’s Money. By 


Mary CECIL HAY. 3 vols, 
* An excellent novel,.”—Sunday Times. 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Duchess of Ediuburgh. 2 vols., 21s. 
(Oct. 23. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


This day is published. 


SPEECHES; SPOKEN & UNSPOKEN. 
By EDWARD, LORD LYTTON. 
W ith a MEMOIR by his Son, Ropert Lorp LYTTON. 
Two vols. 8vo, 24s. 


“His speeches on the gravest political and social 
topics are pointed and lightened by the play of his 
humorous fancy, just as his brightest novels bear 
traces everywhere of patient thought and deep convic- 
tions...... Taking the volumes all in all, they add in all 
respects to our admiration for their eminent subject, 
while we think they fairly vindicate for him the place 
claimed by his son—‘ A foremost rank among the ten 
or twelve best Parliamentary orators of my own time. 
—Times, Oct. 7, 1874. 

Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Fa aetna 
TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ER’S ORIENTA L 
+ nus? RECORD. Immediately will be pub- 
Led a Special Number, containing @ Full Report 


The TENTH EDITION is now ready of “The CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW" for OCTOBER. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, Publisher. 





of the Proceedings of the International Cong of 


Orientalists. 28. ‘ 
KS AHEAD; or, the Warnings 
of Cassandra. By W. R. Gree. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, 


cloth, 98. dealin 

“Iti e supposed that this volume, dealing 

Bk ith Se on the face of them oe 

a ind, is heavy reading. On the contrary, it is o' 

cmerre c interest when it has been fairly entered upon 

arms leant to those who can appreciate the nature of 
ns "Morning Post. 

a ag pment ‘Rocks Ahead ' will be read 

with care by every one who wishes to be abreast of 

modern thought in political, economic, and religious 
matters.”"—Scotsman. ; 

The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. By 
w.R. Gree. Third Edition, with a new Introdue- 
tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By w. R. Greg. 
Seventh Edition, with a Postscript. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 

PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
George Henry Lewes. First Series: The 
FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. Vol. I. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 

LUX E TENEBRIS; or, the Testi- 
mony of Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay. Crown 
gyo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth, 10s 6d. 

A THEOLOGICO - POLITICAL 
TREATISE. By G.D.SNow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

“A very acute, original, and iggestive 
work to the student of the progressive science of 
ethnology." —Standard. 


A MEMOIR of the LADY ANNA de 
OSORIO, Countess of Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of 
Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the Correct 
Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By CLEMENTS R. 
MarKHAM, C.B., Member of the Imperial Academy 
Nature Curiosorum. With the Cognomen of Chin- 
chon. Small 4to, with Dlustrations. To Subscribers, 


218. [Jn the press. 
ECCE VERITAS. 





A Monotheistic 
Review of the Life and Character of Jesus, 4to, pp. 
188, with Two Maps, cloth, 8s. 


A PEEP at MEXICO. Narrative of a 
Journey across the Republic from the Pacific to the 
Gulf, in December, 1873, and January, 1874. By J. 
L. Geiger, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps 
and 45 Original Photographs, cloth, 21s. [Now ready. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEBLER, Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, Vol. 
lil, Hindi, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Demy 
Svo, pp. 524. With 2 Maps, cloth, 18s. 

*,” Theabove volume forms also a complete work in 
itself,and may be had with separate title as, “ The 
L'story of India: Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” 

“The volume is a calm philosophical narrative or 
ligest of Indian history. Ican answer for myself that, 
basy and unsettled as I have been, I have by some 
neans or other read tbis volume through, or nearly so. 
(a the India of the Vedas, of the Brahmas, and of the 
Baddnists, Mr. Wheeler throws a strong light, in a 
style which never wearies one and never seems to 
lose in any partisan view the thread of phi'osophical 


a: 





Mr. GLADSTONE on RITUALISM. See the TENTH 


EDITION of * The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” for OCTOBER. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, Publisher. 





The PRESS on Mr. GLADSTONE'S ARTICLE in “ The 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” 


Thé TIMES.—“ To appreciate Mr. Gladstone's remarkable paper properly it must be read in exfenso.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Gladstone's essay deals with the subject exhaustively, and contains many 
new and important suggestions.” 

The MORNING POST.—* These words of Mr. Gladstone will be wel din every parish throughout the land."* 

The MORNING ADVERTISER.—* Mr. Gladstone's paper has greatly pleased and surprised us, and given us @ 
totally different impression of the writer's mind, and of his faith as 
a Charchman.” 

The GUARDIAN.—* The Contemporary Review for October contains a remarkable article upon ‘ Ritualism and 
Ritual’ from the pen of Mr. Gladstone, It will be read with extra- 
ordinary eagerness and attention. We earnestly advise our readers 
to peruse it.” 

The SPECTATOR.—* There can be no misunderstanding of the profound interest taken by the public in Mr. 
Gladstone's remarkable paper.” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, Publisher. 








BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Volume can be obtained separately at any Bookseller's, price 6s, bound in cloth, 
By Miss RHODA BROUGHTON. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
NANCY. se ee 
GOOD-BYE SWEETHEART ! he CHAN . 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BESSY RANE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. ROLAND YORKE. 
The NEW MAGDALEN. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


OSWALD CRAY. 

LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 
The THREE CLERKS. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES. 


WITHIN the MAZE. 

The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER ? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


DENE HOLLOW. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The WOOING O’T. 


TREVLYN HOLD. 
St. MARTIN’S EVE. 
By the Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 
The INITIALS. 





ELSTER'’S FOLLY. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
RED COURT FARM. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 





QUITS! 
AT ODDS. ANONYMOUS. 
CYRILLA., The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 








thought or inquiry."—Our Own Correspondent, * Times.” 


ESSAYS onthe LANGUAGES, 
LITERATURE, and KELIGION of NEPAL and 
TIBET: together with further Papers on the Geo- 
graphy. Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries, 
» B. H. Hopeson, late British Mini-ter at Nepdl. Re- 
noted, with Corrections and Adaitions, from * Illus- 
tions of the Literature and Religion of the 
sts,’ Serampore, Is41, and “Selections from 
the Records «f the Government of Bengal,” No. 

X VIL. Caleutta, 1857. Royal 8vo, pp. 238, cloth, 14s. 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a! 
Narrative of a Journey through the Countries of | 
Palochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and [ran, in 
1872, together with a Synoptical Grammar and 

ocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and a Record | 
of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on | 
tbe March from the Indus to the Tigris, By H. W. | 
Belew, CS.L, Surgeon, Bevgai Staff Corps. Demy | 
Svo, pp. 504, eloth, 14s. | 













MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIEN- 
TALIA. Part L Anvieat Indian Weights. By E. 
Tuomas, F.R.S. Royal 4to. [/a preparation, 

NOTES on the LAND TENURES and 
REVENUE ASSESSMENTS of UPPER INDIA. | 
By P. CARNEGY, Crown 8vo, pp. 144, cloth, 6s. 

The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY, By A. H. Saves, M.A. Crown 8vo, | 
pp. 554, cloth, 10s 6d. 

A PERSIAN-FNGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. &. PALMER, | 
M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cam- | 
bridge. [/n the press. | 

SUTTA NIPATA: or, the Dialogues | 

anc Discourses of Gotama Buddha (2,590 years old). | 

i ated from the Original Pali, with Notes and | 
utroduction, by Sir Muru CooMaARA Swamy Crown | 
(Shortly, | 

The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated | 
into English, With Preliminary Essays and Ex- | 

ry Notes. By James Lecer, D.D., LL.D. | 

tle Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 8vo. | 

_ [Short ‘Y., 

ihe ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 
LANGUAGE, By CHARLES G. LELAND, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO, | 
7aud 59 LUDGATS HILL. 


j 















RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORKS, 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS in his LIFE and 


WRITINGS. By Epwanrp Ze_iter. Authorised Translation, with a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[On October 19th, 


LAW and GOD. By W. Page Roberts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, 


Suffolk. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Next week 


The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH. A Medical Work for 


Lay Readers. By J. MILNER FoTnenGiLt, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior Physician to the West London Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. [Just published. 


PENRUDDOCK. By Hamilton Aide, Author of “Rita,” 
“The Marstons,” &c. New Edition, In One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. [On October 19th, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Next week, medium 8yo, cloth. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING BOATS: an Account 


of the Practical Working of the Various Fisheries around the British Islands, with Illustrations and 
Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. By Epmunv W. H. HOLpsworth, F.L.S,, F.Z.S., &c., 
Jate Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, S.W. 





This day is published. 
MR. SMITH: A PART OF HIS LIFE. 
A Novel. 
By L BWALFORD. 
Two vols., price 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO’S LIST. ! 


NEW BOOKS.—READY THIS WEEK. 


Mrs. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY | 
and other MEMORIALS. Edited by Jost1An GILBERT, Author of | 
* Cadore; or, Titian’s Country.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with 2 Portraits and | 
several Wood Engravings, 24s. 


The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewitch. 
Translated from the Russian by the Princesses OUROUSSOFF. Dedicated | 
by express permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness MARIE | 
ALEXANDROVNA, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 14s. 


J. H. NEWMAN, D.D.: CHARACTERISTICS from his | 
WRITINGS. Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Re- 
ligious. Arranged by W.S. LIty, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, with the Author's approval. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. | 


| 


A GRAMMAR of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Major- | 
General W. F. MarriortT, C.S.L., late Secretary to the Government of 

Bombay. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

| 


A CLUSTER of LIVES. By Alice King, Author of 
“ Queen of Herself,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS.—Vittoria Colonna—Madame Récamier—A Daughter of the 
Stuarts—Dante—Madame de Sévigné—Geoffrey Chaucer—Edmund | 
Spenser — Captain Cook’s Companion — Ariosto—Lucrezia Borgia— 
Petrarch—Cervantes—Joan of Arc—Galileo—Madame Cottin—Song of 
the Bird in the Garden of Armida, 











TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.; LIFE and LETTERS. 


Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 2 vols. post 8yo, with a Photographic 
Portrait. 


TALES of the ZENANA; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure-hours. 
By W. B. Hocktey, Author of “ Panduravg Hari.” With a Preface by Lord 
STANLEY of Alderley. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


TARA: a Mahratta Tale. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with ‘‘ The Confessions of a Thug.’’ Crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. By 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
CONTENTS:—The Haunted Crust—The Flower-Girl—Joan Merryweather— 
The Watchman’'s Story—An Old Letter. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
IDOLATRY: a Romance. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “ Bressant.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready. 


WOMAN’S a RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. 


By PHILIP SHELDON. 3 vols. crown Svyo. 


JOHN BULL says:—* The novel is one of great power...... The conversations are 
very clever...... The scene at the Baronet’s death is a triumph of word-painting .. 
It is not a novel which can be skipped, and bears witness to the author's fertility 
of invention and power of working out, in the minutest details, a very original plot.” 


VANESSA: a Novel. 


By the Author of “ Thomasina,” “ Dorothy,” &c. 2 vols.crown Svo. [Next week. 











HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





RATIS and post-free, LATEST LIST of MUSICAL 

JW NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. ROBERT 

Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


HE HOLY FAMILY (an elegant music-gift).—Admired 
SACRED MELODIES, by the greatest masters, arranged for the pianoforte 
by W. B. CALLcoTT. Lilustrated with a beautiful Vignette after Raphael. Com- 
plete in 12 books as solos, 5s each; or as duets, 6s each; ad-lib. accompaniments 
for flute, violin, and violoncello, is each. Postage free at half-price. Or, in four 
volumes, cloth boards, 12s each (net 9s each). 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co. Publishers to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 6 New Burlington Street. 
JY OBERT COCK’S and CO."S VOCAL QUARTETS :—God 
W Save the Queen, Far Away, Happy be thy Dreams, and a Rose in Heaven 
(Abt), two stamps each; and God Bless Our Sailor Prince (Stephen Glover), Let 
the Hills Resound (Brinley Richards), Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing, madrigal 
(Brinley Richards), God Bless the Prince of Wales (B. Richards), Away to the 
Forest (Abt), The Waves were Dancing Lightly (Kucken), lanche (Kucken), and 
the Hunting Song (Sir J. Benedict), four stamps each; Abt's O ye Tears, 12 stamps, 
and Brinley Richards's Sound the Trumpet in Zion, full choir, 18 stamps. Order 
everywhere. 
JOPULAR TRIOS for THREE FEMALE VOICES. Words 
by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. /.e., * The Distant Chimes,” 
4s; “The Three Sisters (Faith, Hope, and Charity,”’) 3s; “Down Among the 
Lilies,” 3s; and “ The Mermaid’s Evening Song.’ All post free at half-price in 
stamps. 
\ HEN the SHIP COMES HOME. New Song. By Miss 
LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in F, No. 2 in G, 4s; free by post for 
24 stamps each, “* This little gem of the season bids fair to become a second * Far 
Away,’ by the same talented composer."—Vide Brighton Times. The same asa 
Piano Solo by Brinley Richards. 38; post free, 18 stamps. 
London: RoBert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 











sig BILLINGSGATE MARKET.—See the BUILDER of 

this WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for large View—also for ,Glasgow in Old 
Times—New Buildings in Mane 
for Trafalgar Square—The Se 


ester—Gladstone on English Taste—Suggestions 
srage of Towns—Social Science—Discoveries in | 








Dover, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 


THIRD EDITION of THE 


~ 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR OCTOBER 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 4 
— » - CONTENTS. 
HE NEXT PAGE OF THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By Joseph Chambe 
Mr. DISRAELI'S NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. . . sania 
THE Caucasus. By Ashton W. Dilke. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH REPUBLICANISM. By Professor Beesly. 
THE TEAOHING OF ARCHOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. By Oscar Browning. 
A RECENT WORK ON SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, By the Editor. 
THE PUBLIC ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. By C. E. Appleton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chapters 911. By George Meredith. 








NEW BOOKS. 
On COMPROMISE. By Jown Monrtey. 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day, 


y TT ae 
The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS ands the 
SALZKAMMERGOT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN ScuMip and 
KARL STIKLER. Containing 143 large Llustrations. Super-royal 4to. 25s, 


(This day, 
The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Franz 
KELLER, Engineer. With 68 large Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 21s. 
[This day. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pavr 
Lacroix. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood, Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. [This day, 


PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 


iscences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a Late 
Customs OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830-187 


By the Rev. WILLIAM NASsAU MOLESWORTH. New and Cheap Edition. 3 vo’s, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. (Fifth Thousand, nearly ready, 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. [Next week. 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Massixeserp 


Home. 3 vols. [This day, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
LITTLE SEALS KIN, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By E. KEARY, Author of “ Heroes of Asgard,” “ Wanderlin,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


Ag There is a rare perfume, all its own, about this little volume, It contains very 
genuine poetry, full of profound and exquisite human feeling; poetry to be 
cherished and remembered.”—British Quarterly. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHN STUART MILL on RELIGION. 
On Monday, October 26, in One Volume 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature, the Utility of 
Religion, Theism. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
London: LONGMANS and Co.; 
Of whom may be had, Third Edition, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





ROLLS-OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS. 
In royal 8yo, pp. 538, with aencnetee, Fac-simile Page of the MS., price 10s, half- 
pound, 
HRONICON ANGLIAE, ab Anno Domini 1328 usque ad 
Annum 1388, Auctore Monacho quodam Sancti Albani. Edited by E. M. 
THOMPSON, Barrister-at-Law, Assistant-Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, wader 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 

*,* This Chronicle gives a circumstantial history of the close of the reign of 

EDWARD ILIL., which has hitherto been considered lost. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TruBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. Dublin: A. THOM. 





rFVEXT-BOOKS for the Use of Candidates for the OXFORD 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in the Year 1875:— 

HOMER, ODYSSEY, BOOK II. Greek Text, edited with English 
RNG ar TEGREERE DBTIAGE, TE Dis vivgeciccescccccvsscscnccssecsonsvecsccensanene (Ready) 

XENOPHON, CYROPZEDIA, BOOK I. Greek Text, edited with 
English Notes by HENRY MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
CRAG, ORBORE cccccescvescecnsescceseccocesnsoseenesnetcstessoseesnsonens (On October 21.) 

JESCHYLUS, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Greek Text, edited 
with English Notes by the Rev. NorxtH PinpeER, M.A., Trinity College, 
CINE wiiceatcensensisiecicvtncerinen dedakicig meveneuenantaanpastbiasabeiahssth (Nearly ready) 2 © 

HERODOTUS, BOOK VI. Greek Text, edited with English 
Notes by the Rev. G. F. LovELL, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 


d. 


6 


~m 





Hall, Oxford.........cccccccccceree-s-veccvesercssccccccccscasesocescossesseres (Nearly ready) 2 0 
LIVY, BOOK XXL Latin Text, edited with English Notes by 
THOMAS NASH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford .......cecceeeeeee (Nearly ready) 2 6 


SALLUST, BELLUM CATILINARIUM. Latin Text, with English 
Vocabulary, edited for the Grammar-School Texts by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, 
D., Oxon. [Nearly ready. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
PHE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE HAVING NOW ENTERED INTO ITS SECOND 


YEAR, the Promoters consider the present a fitting time to lay before the Public some record of the results of their enterprise. It is also 


prop 








Periodical which differs essentially from any other Publication, past or present. 


osed now to state, more fully and more confidently than was possible before those results had been arrived at, the objects and character of a 





_amane y y YA x ’ ’ r , _ 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE WAS BROUGHT OUT WITH THE OBJECT OF 
dealing with Topics of a Social and Literary kind, to the exclusion of Party Politics, Religious Polemics, Poetry, and Reviews of Current 
Literature. It was intended to make Original Fiction, Authentic Travel, and Critical Biography strong points in the Magazine, and that each 
Quarterly Number should be complete in itself, and should contain Two Complete Stories by Writers of real Eminence, which together should 


about equal in size to an ordinary single volume, usually sold at the price of ten shillings and sixpence. 





be 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AIMED AT A HIGH LITERARY STANDARD, AND 


the remuneration to Authors was fixed at a correspondingly high rate. 


To avoid a superficial treatment of subjects unavoidable in short 


Articles, it was resolved to limit the number of Papers in each Number to Seven or Eight, while at the same time the Magazine should contain 
considerably more Printed Matter than the largest Magazine published in Great Britain. A particularly large and clear type and good paper 
were to be further distinguishing points with the new Magazine. 





HE NEW QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE, DIFFERING 


THUS COMPLETELY IN ITS 


character and aims from every other existing Publication, and due means having been employed to bring this character and these objects 


before the Public, a response was confidently looked for on the part of the Intelligent and Educated Classes, 
Although a large edition of the First Number was prepared, the demand was so unexpectedly great, that a Second Edition was called 


exceeded. 
for in less than a week. 


These anticipations were greatly 








HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AT ONCE TOOK ITS PLACE IN PERIODICAL 
Literature, and has ever since maintained it fully and satisfactorily. The English Press, London and Provincial, the Scotch and the Irish 
Press, the Press of the United States, India, and the Colonies, have agreed in a warm welcome to the new Periodical. 





T IS NOT PROPOSED TO QUOTE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN TESTIMONY TO THE 


Literary merits of “ The New Quarterly Magazine,” though such testimony is very strong and very abundant, but the following few Extracts, 
from Journals representing various distinct Sections of the community and phases of thought, will sufficiently bear witness to the fact that the 


oters has been effectively carried out. 





Programme set before themselves by the Prom 


From the STANDARD. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—Nothing can be better in style and 
interest than the new number of * The New Quarterly 
Magazine.” 








From the GRAPHIC. 

HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE, a very meritorious publication, was com- 
menced in October last, and has consequently attained 
its fourth number, and completed the first year of its 
existence. As this Magazine (the price of which is 
half-a-crown) is as big as one of the old quarterlies, 
and as each number contains not more than seven or 
eight articles, subjects of importance can be treated 
with a fullness which is unattainable in the smaller 
periodicals. Space also is gained -by the omission of 
reviews of current literature and politics. Another 
feature of the Magazine is that each number contains 
two complete stories, each about equal in length toa 
one-volume novel. To readers who don't care to have 





their fiction doled out in weekly or monthly morsels, | 


and who at the same time shrink from the length of a 
story in three volumes, this arrangement is a decided 
advantage. “The New Quarterly” fully deserves the 
remarkable success which it has hitherto achieved. 


From the MORNING POST. 

HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE indicates a new accretion to Quarterly 
literature. 
stolid as the old Quarterlies...... The present number 
(the last) does not concern itself with the vexed ques- 
tions of political parties; but it is not likely that the 
Magazine will be always able to devote itself wholly to 
literature without any admixture of politics......How- 
ever, if “The New Quarterly " always comprises such 
a choice anthology as the July Number displays, there 
will be no reason to wish that it should take away from 
literature any part of the attention which is now so 
successfully bestowed uponit. The articles are varied, 
and indicate much editorial discernment. 








| 
From the MORNING ADVERTISER. | 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA-| 
ZINE has only just published its third number ; | 

but such has been the quality of many of its articles, | 
and the tone and conduct of the entire work, that it | 
already deserves to take rank as a permanent institu- | 
tion among the best of our miscellanies of essay and | 
fiction. (Of No. 4)“ The New Quarterly,” which has 
completed its first year, deserves the popularity it has 
acquired by its special feature of giving original novels | 
within reasonable compass complete in each number. | 


It is not so light as the Monthlies, nor so | 


From the SPECTATOR. 
MTuE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
| ZINE.—This (the last) is the best number we 
| have seen....... Mrs. Lynn Linton’s * Meliora Latent" is 
| a clever tale, containing graphic sk: tches of life and 
| character, and as to its plot, constructed with a finer 
| sense of dramatic propriety than most tale-writers 
| show “Tbe Personal History of Lord Macaulay " is 
| an interesting paper, a welcome instalment of a bio- 
| graphy which has been too long delayed; but, perhaps, 
| the best thing in the number is Mr. Archibald Banks's 








| 


| 


very curious notes on “ Birds and Beasts in Captivity.” | 


They put many cherished notions to flight .....Mr. 
Banks's paper is admirable and interesting. 

| From the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE (No. 4) has some really excellent matter 
in Mrs. Linton’s Cornish Novelette; in Mr. Latouche’s 
Portuguese Travels, equal to any travels of the day in 
| spirit, geniality, and accurate acquaintance with the 
country described; and in the Rey. F. Arnolds Per- 
sonal History of Lord Macaulay. 


From the JOHN BULL. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE has successfully completed the first year 
of its existence, and its leading features of treating 
social and literary subjects only, and those ex- 
haustively, with completed stories in one number, 
seem to have taken hold upon the public mind. 
From the NONCONFORMIST. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY, so far 
as regards the quantity and quality of its con- 
| tents, makes good its claim to occupy a sphere of its 
|own. It contains nearly as much matter as the other 
Quarterlies, and is published at less than half their 
price. Its literary criticisms are equal to anything we 
have read, and few finer specimens of criticism are to 
| be met with thin that on “ William Blake: Poet, 
Artist, and Mystic,” written by the Editor for the 
| April number. 
From NOTES and QUERIES. 
TRUE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—The reputation which “The New 
Quarterly" bas already acquired for what may be 
called its “personal” illustrations is excellently sus- 
tained in the July Number. _ 
From the CITY PRESS. 
JHE NEW QUARTERLY continues to 
_ combine the instructive with the entertaining 
very admirably....../ A feature of “* The New Quarterly ” 
is that its new stories are never continuous. 








r 
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From the SCOTSMAN. 

THE FOURTH NUMBER of “The 

NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE” will go far 
towards keeping up the reputation which the publica- 
tion of the previous numbers has already attained. 
The plan of the Magazine is admirable; you are pre- 
sented in each publication with what is, in fact, com- 
plete in itself,and there is as judicious a melange of 
serious writing and of fiction as could well be imagined. 


From the WELSHMUAN. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY does its 
work well and faithfully. As was promised, it 

takes a place somewhere between an ordinary Maga- 
zine and the Quarterly Reviews. It is made up of 
Novels, Essays, and Travels......The Novels are by 


| authors of repute, and possess great literary merit. 





They have the advantage, too, of being complete, each 
of them in one number of the Magazine. Two or 
three have been of supreme excellence. “The New 
Quarterly " ought to be a success, and we have reason 
to believe that it has secured a fast hold on popular 


favour. 
) NEW QUARTERLY, which has 

now completed the first year of its existence, has 
attained in that period of time such a leading position 
among the high-class Magazines, coupled with so large 
& measure of commercial success, as wonld a few years 
ago have been looked upon as marvellous. The secret 
of its success, however, is not far to seek, and consiste 
in combining quality with quantity. Its writers are 
among the first of the day, whilst the Magazine itself 
is really a bulky volume. 





From the BRIGHTON TIMES. 





From the BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 
TRUE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 

ZINE is intended to strike the happy mean be- 
tween the Monthly Magazine and the Quarterly Review. 
Its pages are numerous enongh, for it is as large asa six- 
shilling review, to give ample space for the full treat 
ment of all the subjects it undertakes to treat......Not 
only is this programme excellent, but in the four num- 
bers now issued it has been admirably fulfilled. 


From the GATESHEAD OBSERVER. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE is without doubt an able and interesting 
Magazine. It represents, indeed, in balk a good-sized 
volume, being something like three times the size of 
the ordinary monthly magazines, while a liberal re- 
duction is made to the extent of one-sixth in price. 





THE NEW 


. 


RICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


UARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. V., published on October 1 :— 


TRAVELS in PORTUGAL. 
The FAUNA of FANCY. 
A SEA CHANGELING : 


Varcoe.” 


a Novel. 


SPIRITUALISM in ENGLAND. By Narnanter A. Harness. 


(Coneluded.) By Joun Latoucne. 
By Frances Power Cospe. 


of * Patty.” 





The CHARACTER of GOETHE. 
* White Rose and Red.” 


By the Author of “Olive] SMALL FARMS. By Ricnarp Jerrentes. 
In the RUE FROIDE: a Tale. 


By Ropert Bucnanxan, Author of 


By Katuartne 8. Macqvorp, Author 


Covers for Half-Yearly Volumes I. and II., price 1s 6d each, can be obtained of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW QUARTERLY{MAGAZINE. 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will be forwarded for a whole year, postage free to any place in thefUnited Kingdom, by the Publishers, or by any Bookseller 


or Newsman, on the receipt of 11s, paid in advance, by Post-Office order or otherwise. 


A single Number, 2s 10d, free by book post. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 





London : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 


WILL 
AND 


SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS 
NEW EDITIONS. 





Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER’S ‘‘ISMAILIA:”’ a Narrative 
of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by ISMAIL, KHEDIVE of EGYPT. With Maps, Portraits, and 
upwards of Fifty Full-page Illustrations by Zwecker and Durand. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra gilt, 36s. 


The RUSSIAN POWER. By Ashton W. Dilke. 


Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


BIOGRAPHY of the Right Hon. FRANCIS BLACK- 
BURNE, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Chiefly in Relation to his Public 
and Private Career. By his SON, 8vo, 12s. 


Lady DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS from EGYPT, 
to which are added, LETTERS from the Cape. With a Memoir by her 
DAUGHTER. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens after Phillips. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD, 1871. By M. le Baron 
DE HiipNer, formerly Ambassador and Minister. Translated by Lady HERBERT. 
2 vols., 8vo, 25s. (This day. 


With 


CAVE-HUNTING: Researches on the Evidence of Caves 
respecting the Early Inhabitants of Europe. By W. BoypD DAWKINS, M.A. 
F RS. &., Curator of the Museum, and Lecturer in Geology in the Owens 


College, Manchester. With Coloured Plate and Woodcuts. S8vo, 21s. F 
[This day. 


A THEORY about SIN in RELATION to some FACTS 
of DAILY LIFE. Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadiy Sins. By the Rev. 
Onby SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Text col- 
lated from the best Authorit‘es, with Introduction and Notes. By Davip 
MAsson, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. With Three Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens aud Radctiffe. 3 
vols. 8vo. (Uniform with the Cambridge Shakespeare.) 42s. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
tion.) With Introduction aud Notes, by Professor MASSON. 
Portraits, engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 18mo, 93. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTI: Sculptor, Painter, 
Architect. The Story of his Life and Labours, By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
Buack, M.A. Illustrated with Twenty Woodburytypes. Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra gilt, 31s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the 
Rev. J. R. Green, M.A. With Coloured Maps, and Genealogical and 
Chronological Tables. Crown 8yo, 88 6d, 


MICHELET’S MODERN HISTORY. Translated from the 
French. With  aceeas to the Present Time. By M. C. M. Simpson. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. 


Maps. Globe 8yo, 6s. 


(Golden Treasury Edi- 


With Two 


By E. C. Otte. With 


CATHOLIC REFORM. By Father Hyacinthe. Leiters, 
Fragments, and Discourses. Translated by Madame HYACINTHE Loyson. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. A. P, STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westmiuster. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST. By Thomas Kempis. 
Translated, with Preface, by W. BENHAM. D.D., Vicar of Margate. Printed 
with Borders in the Ancient Style after Holbein, Diirer, and other Old Masters, 
containing Dances of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblem», &c., and a Variety of 
Curious Ornamentation, Crown Svo, 7s 61. 


CHATTERTON : a Story of the Year1770. By Professor 


Masson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, ds. 


The THREE DEVILS: Luther’s, Milton’s, and Goethe’s; 


and other Essays, By Professor MAssoN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUTLINES of COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, based on the 
Doctrine of Evolution; with Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. By JOHN 
Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


PHARMACOGRAPHIA : a History of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin found in Commerce in Great Britain and British India. 
By F. A. FLuckiger and D, HANBURY, F.R.S. 8vo, 18s. (This day. 


The ELEMENTS of the PSYCHOLOGY of COGNITION. 
By ROBERT JARDINE, B.D., D.Sc., Principal! of the General Assembly's College, 
Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


LAOCOON. Translated from the Text of Lessing; with 
Notes by the Right Hon. Sir Ropert J. PHILLIMORE, D.C.L., Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, &c. S8vo, 12s. 


The EXTANT ODES of PINDAR. Translated into English 
with an Introduction and Short Notes, by ERNEST Myers, M.A., Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


UNDER the LIMES. By the Author of ‘‘ Ohristina North.” 
- aus 


ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. By Karl Elze, Ph.p. 


Translated, with permission of the Author, by L. DoRa SCHMITZ. 8yo, 12s. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from HOMER to MENANDER 
By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. 

OUR SKETCHING CLUB: Letters and Studies on Lang. 
scape Art. By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyawuirt, M.A. With an Authorised 
Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Professor Ruskin's “ Elements 
of Drawing.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of the LIFE-BOAT and its WORK. By Richard 
Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, With numerous Lllustratious. Crown 8yo, 5s, (This day. 


The MAID of KILLEENA, and other Stories. By William 


BLack, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The HARBOUR BAR: a Tale of Scottish Life. 


crown 8va, 21s, 


SPEAKING LIKENESSES. By Christina Rossetti. With 
d 


Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


FOR the KING’S DUES. By Agnes Macdonnell, Author 


of “ Martiu’s Vineyard.” Crown 8vo, 10s 64. (This day, 


GOVINDA SAMANTA; or, the History of a Bengal 


Raiyat. By the Rey. LAL Bewart DAY. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


The PRINCESS cf SILVERLAND, and other Tales. By 
4s 


ELSik STRIVELYNE, With Fronti-~piece by Sir Noel Paton. Globe 8yo, gilt, 


2 vols. 


The COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., &, 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. With numerous 
Illustrations (NATCRE SERIES). Crown 8vo, 33 6. 


POLARISATION of LIGHT. By W.Spottiswoode, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (NATURE SERIES.) 


ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, considered in relation 
to Insects. By Sir Joun Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8yvo, 33 6d. (NATURE SERIES.) ‘ 

PRIMER of ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S, With Illustrations. 18mo, ls, (MACMILLAN'S SCIENCE PRIMERS.) 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in1 vol. medium 8vo, extra gilt, 163, 


HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Marie Liechtenstein. 
With 5 Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings by Watts and other 
celebrated Artists, and numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor Delamotte, 
and engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper and others. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
TALES of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitford, late Second 
Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. With Illustrations, drawn and 
cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. (Now ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, REMINIS- 
CENCES, aud CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. Sapuga. 
With Portrait. [Now ready. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 63 6.1. 
The VICTORY of FAITH. By Julius Charles Hare, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by Professor PLUMprre. With Introductory 
Notices by the late Professor MAURICE and Dean STANLEY. 


NEW and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 

HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. 
W. ARCHER BUTLER, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublia. Edited by W. Hepworth TuHompson, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Revised by the Editor.) 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown Syo, 10s 6d. 
CHRIST and OTHER MASTERS: a Historical Inquiry 


into some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the 
Religious Systems of the Ancient World. By the Ven. Archdeacon HaRDWwivk 
Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. F. Pkocrer, M.A. 


CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8¥0, 6s. 

A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY; being a Commen- 
tary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days. By the Rev. W. 
BenuawM, B.D., Vicar of Margate. [You ready. 

NEW EDITION, with Additional Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. Byan Old Boy. With 


Lllustrations by Arthur Hughes and Syduey Prior Hall. 


The TRANSIT of VENUS. By G. Forbes, B.A., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. With 
pumerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (NATURE SERIES.) [This day. 


BOY LIFE. Its Trial, its Strength, its Weakness. Sundays 
in Wellington College, 1859-73. By E. W. BENSON, Master. ads 6d. 
his day. 
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New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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